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THE ARTS 


Prognosis for the Novel, 
East and West 


By M. Kuznetsov 


Form and content in art are an all-absorbing subject for discussion 
among Soviet artists who like all artists everywhere are trying to formulate 
their thinking and apply it to their work. For the writers the central problem 
is the novel in its various aspects. M. Kuznetzov, a ranking member of the 
Soviet Writers’ Union, makes the following contribution both as writer and 
as critic. [“Paths of Development of the Medern Novel,” Novyi Mir, 1960, 
No. 2—abridged.] 


One of the aspects of literary life all over the world today 
is the heated controversy over realism. Significantly parallel 
and sometimes overlapping, debate rages around the many 
aspects of the novel. 

In Russia it was Belinskii* himself who long ago advanced 
the idea of close kinship between realism and the novel form. 
And indeed it is in the novel, with its “typical characters” de- 
picted in detail under “typical circumstances,” that realism has 
most fully “found itself.” Historically we know that the two 
flourish side by side. 

Present-day attacks on realism by champions of reactionary 
modernistic art almost inevitably lead to criticism of the rea- 
listic novel per se, even though that form cannot be accused of 
being the exclusive creature of realism. Yet the inter-relation 
between the two is so deep—as was the kinship between the ode 
and classicism—that battle over one cannot be separated from 
battle over the other. Hence the bitterness with which the fight 
is waged and the reason for its being carried into the sphere 
of fundamental principles. 


*Major mid-19th century critic who first recognized the young Dos- 
toevskii—Ed.] 
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Abroad, controversy over the novel is proceeding in the most 
varied ways. Its potentials, its aims, tasks, contemporary form 
and finally the whole “crisis” of the modern novel are subject 
to dispute. In attempting to define all this under some overall 
concept, we might say that among today’s bourgeois literary 
scholars concern over the fate of the novel can be expressed in 
a single word: anxiety. Anxiety and dissatisfaction are reflected 
in the multitude of shadings of thought, the clashing heteroge- 
neous views and concepts expressed by the critics. 

Not uncommon among them is the sad statement that the 
golden age of the novel is past. This is the opinion of both the 
American critic Alfred Kazin and the West German literary 
scholar W. Kaiser. Kaiser’s work, The Rise and Crisis of the 
Modern Novel, is in fact highly symptomatic, for he con- 
cludes that the modern bourgeois novel (he has not a word to 
say about the experience of Soviet literature) has shown itself 
completely impotent in the face of such events as the First and 
Second World Wars and has never even hit upon forms adequate 
to the epochal events of our day. As for the “stream of con- 
sciousness” school, which has enjoyed such a vogue in the West, 
Kaiser calls it nothing but the disintegration of the novel form. 
He is soberly ruthless in his appraisal: “The question arises as 
to whom these novels might interest apart from the psychiatrist 
and the physician. Once the material itself has lost the charm 
of novelty, they can only bore or provoke the feeling which 
was used by Sartre as the title of his book, Nausea.” 

The main and most remarkable thing about this highly jus- 
tifiable criticism is that it comes from the pen of a “respectable” 
bourgeois scholar. Kaiser’s own orientation becomes particularly 
clear when he attempts to substantiate a point, complaining 
that today’s novelists are far too fascinated by the “crisis aspect, 
the insecurity of the present age.” For him the only perfect 
modern novel is Albert Camus’ The Plague, symbolically deal- 
ing with the war and the fascist occupation of France but osten- 
sibly giving an account of the invasion by plague-infected rats 
of the North African city of Oran. At first no one in the 
town pays attention to the rats; then the first human victims 
appear, the epidemic spreads, the town is cut off from the outside 
world by quarantine. A desperate battle begins, led by the phy- 
sician Rieux, a humanist in an abstract sense but also a pes- 
simist. Although Rieux fights, he is convinced resistance is 
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pointless, and when eventually the plague has been brought 
under control he comes to the gloomy conclusion—not only 
shared, but embraced by the author—that “. . . the plague bacil- 
lus knows no death, but sleeps for dozens of years in the houses. 
The day will come when, to the torment, the misfortune of the 
people, it will once again arouse its rats and send them up to 
die in the happy city.” Thus the philosophy of the novel: war 
is eternal, unconquerable, and the people are powerless. .. . 

The underlying pessimism of this type of novel considers 
reality as merely the external shell of life. Its realism is sym- 
bolic or, more exactly, it is a synthesis of symbolism with 
naturalism. Camus deliberately rejects any broad social canvas 
or searching class descriptions. The conventional world, conven- 
tional images, an absence of class contradictions and social evil 
are typical; the plague descends like a kind of fate. The novel 
loses any possible democratic character, its rcle of “a mirror on 
the great highway” (Stendhal), its polyphony and, finally, its 
social character. It is significant that this is the very novel form 
which Kaiser considers the only way out of the literary crisis. 

In the West the realistic novel is today being constantly con- 
signed to the grave of obsolescence. What, then, is taking place? 
During the past four or five years the so-called “white” or “anti- 
Balzacian” novel (the term is magnificently self-explanatory !) 
has become fashionable in France. Its chief exponents are writers 
like A. Robbe-Grillet and Natalie Sarraute. Bernard Dor, in 
describing this “dernier cri’ of modernism, says of it that it is 
based not “on the relations that exist between people and the 
world,” but purports to “depict the terrible void of the night, 
the domain where Someone reigns.” The object of these novels 
is not so much “people as things, because man can die, but 
things cannot.” 

When we examine the novels themselves we begin to see 
that not only are they truly anti-Balzacian, or profoundly un- 
realistic, but they represent a conscious withdrawal from repre- 
sentation of broad epics and, even more significantly, of any 
objective picture of the world. 

Let us open Robbe-Grillet’s novel, The Beach. It deals with a 
strip of sandy beach, the dark sea under a low sky, dunes with 
houses concealed behind them and a group of children walking 
hand in hand. There is a total absence of action, of typical 
images, of any broad representation of life. Instead there is a 
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strange, morbid depiction of an unreal world, of dim shadows 
instead of people, with much symbolism, much “artiness,” many 
allusions, symbols and strange associations—and no life. Truly, 
the “terrible void of the night” is engaging the imagination of 
the novelist. Things actually become the central figures and a 
new term, “chosisme,” from the French word “chose,” or thing, 
has been coined to describe the genre. Descriptions verge on 
parody, as the following typical passage will show: 

“The right hand grasps the bread and carries it to the 
mouth, the right hand lowers the bread to the white tablecloth 
and grasps the knife, the left hand grasps the fork, the fork 
sticks into the meat, the knife cuts a piece of meat, the right 
hand places the knife on the tablecloth . . . the piece of meat is 
brought to the mouth, which begins to chew, performing the 
motions of clenching and unclenching, which are reflected over 
the entire face...” 

Natalie Sarraute, another representative of this new direc- 
tion, states her credo as a writer in these frank terms: “The 
tempest in a teapot is my chief specialty.” 

As long ago as the middle thirties Ralph Fox, the talented 
British critic, penetratingly remarked that historical man, that 
is, the individual in all the wealth of his social relationships, 
the maker of history, is disappearing as the central hero of the 
modern bourgeois novel. Today a note of perplexity and anxiety 
in the face of the unknowable chaos of events is sounded with 
increasing frequency. The popularity of the novels of Francoise 
Sagan is symptomatic of the times. Andre Stil, writing about her 
recently in Humanité, says perceptively: “It may be that one of 
Francoise Sagan’s finest, most vivid, but perhaps not uninten- 
tionally vacuous images is ‘the soaked cigarette which Bernard 
vainly tried to light (and which) resembled their lives.” 

A mark of the times, characteristic of the West, is a funda- 
mental rejection by the novel of broad social generalizations. As 
Remarque states so accurately in his Arch of Triumph, the 
“small world, which shields man from the vast world enveloped 
in chaos,” has become dearest of all to the novelist. The trend 
is flight, a vain attempt to find in this small world shelter from 
the brutality and chaos of the world of property. True, there are 
some honest and talented writers who even without this “small 
world” continue searching for their lost humanity so that the 
“micro-realism” of the West is not entirely barren. The glaring 
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loss is in “macro-realism’’—there is little or no exploration of 
the chaos upon which the modern world rests. 

We are not at this time considering the novelists of social 
realism in the bourgeois countries—the creativity of Aragon, 
Stil, Lindsay requires special treatment. Moreover, the novel of 
modern capitalist society is both complex and contradictory, 
difficult if not impossible to fit into some single formula. But its 
characteristic trend is clear—the “closeup of the small world.” 

The last great names of critical mid-20th century realism— 
Thomas and Heinrich Mann, du Gard, Feuchtwanger—are gone. 
Their place has been taken, in a fashion, by Hemingway and 
Remarque, Leonhard Frank and Moravia. Yet even Remarque’s 
latest novels echo loudly with the perturbation and bitterness 
of “micro-man” faced by the inscrutable cruelty of the “macro- 
world.” “What am I living for?” Rudolf, the hero of The Black 
Obelisk, cries despairingly. And Lilian, the doomed heroine of 
Borrowed Lives, provides the answer: “We are people without 
a future.” 

More and more the wholeness of the world picture seems 
lost, the link between man and society broken. The freedom 
of action of the hero is limited to the realm of his personal life. 
This is in sharp contrast with the novel of socialist realism, 
where man and society stand in keen, active interaction with 
each other. Such an approach—clearly traceable in Soviet liter- 
ature from its infancy—is the only one possible under the 
socialist system; for here the individual consciously participates 
in the making of history and social problems are for millions 
their personal, esthetic and ethical problems as well. 

Granting the social and esthetic value of the best of the 
works of writers like Hemingway or Remarque, we are acutely 
conscious of certain fundamental differences between their ap- 
proach and ours. The monumental form of the social-realist 
novel tends toward sweeping generalizations and epic compre- 
hension of reality in all its breadth. The problem of “man and 
society,” whether in relation to the Revolution and Civil War 
or to the building of a new world, remains primary for every 
one of the typical heroes of the Soviet novel. This comes through 
not only in the novels themselves but also in the debates around 
the entire problem current among our critics and literary 
scholars. 
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Within the past few years a great deal has been written on 
the subject, the controversy having been sparked by the articles 
of V. Dneprov. This critic has evolved a rather slick theory of 
the novel, and one open to questioning. Dneprov considers the 
novel a separate literary form on a level with the epic, the drama 
and the lyric. He goes so far as to call it the leading form which 
incorporates the most powerful features of the other three. He 
may be criticized for both his excessive apologetics and his ex- 
cessive faith in its potentialities. Yet how full even he is of 
“historical optimism,” how sharply in contrast with a Kaiser 
or a Kazin, who reflect only pessimism as to the fate of the novel 
in the West. 

A. Chicherin is another critic who like Dneprov—with 
whom, however, he differs in many essentials—may be criticized 
for a one-sided devotion to a genre. Yet there can be no dis- 
agreement with the views he expresses in The Rise of the Epic 
Novel, published in 1958: 

“_.. The slightest poem or tale, the most compressed story 
can say much that is new and say it poetically and concretely. 
But the emotional complexity of modern man—and also the com- 
plexity of the unremitting political as well as ideological strug- 
gle between the socialist and the capitalist worlds—create the 
need for an authentic historical, method in literature, with the 
result that the epic novel assumes special importance. In the 
literature of socialist realism the role and potentialities of this 
genre are enormous.” 

Articles analyzing the development of the modern novel, 
especially the Soviet many-leveled novel, to which we shall re- 
turn later on, have been published in the literary journals and 
newspapers of many of the Soviet republics. Some of the critics 
participating in these discussions are V. Nazarenko, Yuri Kon- 
stantinov, Yuri Sorovets and V. Survillo. The excitement with 
which the problems of the novel and of prose writing in general 
are discussed reflects our lively interest in books about the pres- 
ent. Heated discussion has greeted the publication of such works 
as Batile Along the Way, Thoughts, The Ershov Brothers, A 
Sentimental Novel, After the Wedding and The Golden Ring, to 
name a few. Among the most interesting novels to make their ap- 
pearance in 1959 have been chapters from Virgin Soil Upturned, 
which Sholokhov has since completed, The Steppe of the Eagle 
by M. Bubennov, In Pursuit of the Fleeting Day by V. Tendria- 
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kov, The Book of the Ice by Yu. Smuul, Stronger Than the Atom 
by G. Berezko, The Living and the Dead by K. Simonov, Sources 
by G. Konovalov, The Last Salvoes by Yu. Bondarev and Inches 
of Ground by G. Baklanov. While these works vary greatly in 
character, style and the skill with which they are written, they 
all distinctly point to the author’s approach to the novel as a 
poetical analysis of present-day social life. And because this 
last is true, it is possible to understand the sharpness of the 
disputes, sometimes even the polemical swervings in the ap- 
praisal of talented prose works whose authors confine them- 
selves to a relatively narrow field without attempting to create 
wide epic vistas. The demand for a work of fiction that will 
measure up to the greatness of the age is almost a command 
of the times, a command highly characteristic of this age of 
full-scale building of communism. 

Forgetting for the moment the particular circumstances 
which might account for the sharpness and even the occasional 
excesses that come up in debates around the novels of such 
writers as Panova, Kochetov, Granin and Nikolaeva, or around 
the stories of Baklanov and Bondarev, the fact is simply that 
we expect a great deal from our writers in their handling of 
the current scene. Unfortunately no novels have yet come oui of 
the post-war period to compare with The Bystander, Quiet Flows 
the Don, Road to Calvary and The Young Guard. And yet when 
we evaluate our post-war fiction from the point of view alone of 
the problems it covers, the results are on the whole comforting. 
Current problems are reflected in books dealing with recon- 
struction, in impassioned sketches about the difficulties of col- 
lective farm life, our schools and their students. If not always 
profound, for the most part these works are at least timely. 
And once in a while there appears a truly delightful, truly 
talented book to reassure us that our literature is bound to the 
life of the people—that it is doing its best to make a contribu- 
tion to the building of the new world. 

More than thirty years ago Aleksei Tolstoi, arguing for the 
creation of large-scale, monumental works, reproached his 
fellow-writers for aspiring to be nothing better than chroniclers. 
Consider, he said, what our descendants will learn about our 
great age from these chronicles of yours: only facts, facts, facts 

. . while we who have made history will hover in the corners 
of their rooms, shadowy witnesses to the past. To this day his 
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words have a singularly timely ring. Too many of our novels still 
have something of the chronicle about them. 

We have by now reached a point in our development when 
more and more keenly we feel the lack of literary work that 
might go beyond showing only isolated features of our growth, 
trying instead to survey from a historical vantage point the road 
that has been traveled. In other words, the time is ripe for the 
thinker-writer, the novelist who doesn’t merely resurrect past 
experience but explains and pinpoints events in which we have 
been, and still are, living and active participants. Nikolaeva’s 
Battle Along the Way, with its searching early chapters, prom- 
ised to be such a book; yet it turned out to be disappointingly 
shallow. Not that it was a bad book—certainly far from the 
worst of the current crop. But what the reader needs and hopes 
for is a work of stature—a superb novel on a contemporary 
theme, a novel that will contain the philosophy of our lives along 
with full-scale characters that are typical—a novel with fullness 
of image and dimension. It is in the light of this hope that we 
must examine what it is that hinders the development of the 
novel of socialist realism. We must also try to see how the fea- 
tures of this future novel are beginning to take shape in the 
work of our currently-published writers. 


It 


We have already stated that the trend toward the novel of 
social significance, which views reality with epic fullness, is 
the characteristic feature of present-day Soviet literature. The 
process by which such a novel acquires form is highly complex. 
Oddly enough, from reading certain critical articles one might 
get the impression that the best of our literary achievement 
has been in the field of the monumental novel. “The Epic 
Principle,” “At the Sources of the Epic,” “Our Many-Leveled 
Novel’”’—we quote at random from the optimistic titles of recent 
articles devoted to the discussion (or shall we say the eulogiz- 
ing?) of specific works. There has been loud celebration of the 
birth of new forms. 

The critic Nazarenko, for instance, considers these a highly 
fertile trend. In the August 1958 issue of the magazine Zvezda 
he asserts in his article, “Our Many-Leveled Novel,” that a new 
genre has emerged in recent years which represents a definite 
triumph of socialist realism. Distinct from such books as Quiet 
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Flows the Don, Road to Calvary or The Bystander, in which the 
proportions of the novel “are arranged in such a way that a 
single ‘running’ plot is woven from the lives and relationships 
of the chief characters,’ the new many-leveled novel is, ac- 
cording to Nazarenko, different in that “the historical movement 
itself is transformed into the chief subject of the narrative and 
historical events form the ‘running’ plot. The lives of the indi- 
viduals become episodic pictures within the movement.” The 
critic sees this as an expansion of esthetic potentials, “a new 
field for literary creativity.” Here, in his opinion, “historical con- 
cepts, political categories become images.” He claims that “a 
new type of novel, in which social forces are embodied in a 
special order of summary images,” has now evolved. 

In his article, “On Good Taste,” in the March 1959 issue of 
Zvezda Nazarenko further writes: “There arises a new form 
of contemporary novel: a novel with two plots—the historical 
and the personal. Here is a novel in which contemporary history 
is closely related to the lives of the people portrayed in the book. 
But history has its own plot level which exists separate from the 
plot involving the people.” 

To sum up Nazarenko’s formulations, history is the central 
theme of the new novel, the lives of people mere episodes; poli- 
tical concepts “become images” and “summary images” have 
arisen. While we do not mean to ridicule his terminology, and 
even agree that it corresponds to what we know about the novels 
on which he bases himself, we are not so sure that we are truly 
witnessing a new development in socialist realism. 

Our many-leveled novel, which tends toward the epic, has a 
long history of searching, of confusion, sometimes of achieve- 
ment. When we claim that something new and progressive is 
born with it, we will do well to examine this history carefully. 

From the earliest days of the Revolution our novelists have 
searched for both new artistic forms and a new synthesis of 
the personal and the collective. They have worked for the crea- 
tion of a collective image of the people and for an image of the 
hero as the representative of broad popular masses. They have 
not always been successful. Thus while Andrei Bely himself 
made an honest transfer to the side of the Revolution, his novels 
are evidence of the tragic and insoluble antinomy this artist 
felt between the individual and society. Everything in them is 
subordinated to the subjective aspects of the individual, a strange 
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variant on the decadent Western school of stream of conscious- 
ness. Another example is Boris Pil’niak, whose works convey the 
sense of revolutionary times but not its meaning. Chaos is all 
that Pil’niak sees and the iron tread of history is obscured by 
the white flurry of snowstorms. His plots are based on flashes 
of historical events, with the fate of individuals flaring up and 
flickering out. This lack of vision leads Pil’niak up a blind alley. 
Neither his nor Bely’s work can be considered an achievement 
of the Soviet novel. 

Other writers, among them Malyshkin, V. Ivanov, Artem 
Vesely, Serofimovich, were more successful. Vesely in A Rus- 
sia Washed in Blood painted with unusual power the many- 
faceted people of the Revolution and the violent force of the 
masses going to battle—indeed this was true innovation, a true 
“summary image” to use Nazarenko’s words. Where he failed 
was in depicting clearly the advancing course of events, nor did 
he give us three-dimensional characters in the fullness of their 
lives. Serafimovich in The Iron Flood went further and was more 
successful. His is a truly classical novel in which the “summary 
image” of the people of the Revolution is subordinated to the 
history of individual characters. There is no division into two 
plots and historical events merge with the development of the 
main image, the iron flood of the people tempered in battle. Not 
for nothing has The Iron Flood been called an epic novel. 

Sholokhov, Aleksei Tolstoi, Fadeev, Fedin and Malyshkin 
explored other paths. They attempted to find an organic synthe- 
sis of “man’s fate” and “the fate of the people”—of the historical 
and the personal. But it was synthesis as such they were search- 
ing for, not coexistence. In Sholokhov’s first collection of sketches 
for Quiet Flows the Don—The Don Story—the author himself 
says he centered attention not on personal lives but on events, on 
certain “summary images,” on the historical panorama of the 
Cossacks’ part in the Revolution. However Sholokhov soon re- 
jected this approach, but not, as is generally assumed, because 
he wanted to show what the Cossacks had been like in the past 
and what they were becoming. It is our conviction that he found 
unsatisfactory a form in which events took precedence over 
human lives, that he therefore deliberately returned to a form 
closer to classical tradition, preferring to reveal historical events 
through the lives of his protagonists. 

Neither Sholokhov nor Tolstoi attempt duality of plot. Reve- 
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lation of the historical orientation of an epoch is always through 
the life of a character. Individuals are not sacrificed to historical 
plot but rather the two form an organic unity. This unity has 
not been easy to achieve. The first edition of Tolstoi’s novel bears 
evidence of considerable detours into history. Similarly, in Vol- 
ume 8 of Sholokhov’s Quiet Flows the Don, history begins to take 
over. But Volume 4 achieves a high level of unity between the 
personal and the historical. One might therefore say that at its 
best the Soviet many-leveled novel has tended to make history 
and the character one. 

There have been periods in the development of our liter- 
ature when the novel of events came to the fore, while under 
other historical conditions emphasis was on the novel of char- 
acter. The first fiction to come out of the Revolution and the 
Civil War clearly belonged in the first category. Not until Sholo- 
khov’s Don books did the other aspect take over. Later the same 
process became evident in relation to the Patriotic [Second 
World—Ed.] War, and again we see the pattern repeated in 
novels about labor. During the time of the first Five-Year Plan, 
for instance, books like Hydroelectric Center, The Great Con- 
veyor and Time Forward! predominate, with epic events the 
central theme. The People from Zakholust and The Tanker Der- 
bent, both centering around characters, do not appear until later. 

In the light of all this, what of the contemporary books 
Nazarenko considers a major enrichment of the many-leveled 
novel? Let us consider The Creation of the World by V. Zakrut- 
kin, which really aspires to broad historical generalizations. Not 
only has it many characters, but these characters represent the 
greatest possible variety both geographically and socially. In 
addition to the inhabitants of the village of Ognishchanka we 
meet Lenin, Pieck and Vorovskii. Later come Hitler, Savinkov, 
Vorovskii’s assassin, Konradi and numerous other figures of the 
international counter-revolutionary camp. The action ranges 
from Siberia to Moscow, Geneva, London, Munich and Paris. 
But this action, whether in the village of Ognishchanka (de- 
scribed with almost intolerable attention to detail) or in the 
capitals of the world, is cursory, hurried and superficial, always 
in parallel lines. There are truly two plots with very little con- 
nection between them—in a sense we have two parallel literary 
works. One is a slow-paced, artistically more or less believable 
narrative about a small village in the throes of the Revolution 
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and the Civil War. The other is the “historical plot.” But as one 
reads one cannot escape the feeling that the chapters devoted 
to “history on a large scale” are of secondary importance. Let 
us, for example, consider the description of Lenin’s funeral: 

As Dolotov is sitting by the campfire, a soldier in a cavalry 
overcoat comes up, asks for a cigarette and speaks hoarsely: 
“Whom are they burying, huh? Lenin! Did the people ever think 
that Lenin would die? I have served on four fronts. I was hanged 
on the Drozdovtsii scaffold. Petliura’s men burned me with red- 
hot ramrods. I didn’t make a sound. I held out through every- 
thing—but I can’t stand this!” 

No doubt that this is just about the way a former Red 
Armyman would have spoken in 1924, and we grant that his 
feelings are noble and sincere. But the epic poem, Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin, written thirty-five years ago and which we learned 
in childhood, expresses the same things more poignantly. Zak- 
rutkin’s scene seems like a prose translation of the familiar 
verses. There are many passages like this. We meet famous 
personages who speak in quotations from their own speeches 
and articles. It all sounds like a twice-told tale. The novel spreads 
and spreads over great sections of life and historical events. But 
this is false breadth. Historical illustrations have not been 
raised to the level of art. Truthfully we can see no point in call- 
ing this “the discovery of new ereative potentials.” 

Another novel which has been highly praised by some 
critics is G. Konovalov’s Sources. Resembling The Creation of 
the World structurally, Sources has a more “personal” plot, the 
history of a workingclass family. The Krupnovs, among whom 
there are labor innovators, Party officials, diplomats and soldiers, 
are often vividly portrayed. But the novel aspires to something 
broader. Together with members of the Krupnov clan we travel 
to Moscow, Berlin and Paris; we attend a diplomatic reception 
and a meeting between Krupnov and Hitler. It is the moment in 
August, 1939, when the non-aggression pact between Germany 
and the Soviet Union is being signed. 

Let us examine the following scene where Matvei Krupnov 
stands eye to eye with history, a scene never yet described in 
literature: 

“Stalin was calm and steady like a man firmly assured... 
that the government is pursuing a policy vital for the country 
and the people. His calm infected Matvei with that same spe- 
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cial feeling of completeness and correctness of action that pos- 
sesses sensitive natures without their being aware of it and 
arouses in man the most active of impulses. 

“When the agreement had been signed Ribbentrop’s well- 
groomed face glowed with self-satisfaction.” 

We will not haggle over hack phrases like “well-groomed 
face.” The main point is, has the writer revealed anything to 
us? What we have is mere reports. If this were a newspaper 
report appearing for the first time it would at least be topically 
factual. The author of the multi-leveled novel has merely tran- 
scribed such an informational report. 

True, the striving toward epic proportions of itself deserves 
support. What is intriguing in the book is the attempt to de- 
scribe characters in close contact with the broad sweep of his- 
tery, to chronicle something of the enormous internal forces 
at work in Soviet society on the eve of the war. Still, good in- 
tentions are not enough. What is needed are valid artistic solu- 
tions. 

We sometimes hear it said that the chronicle approach is 
a virtue of the Soviet novel. This is a vulgarization. Gor’kii’s 
The Bystander is not a chronicle at all. Neither is his The 
Artamonovs, although its historical foundations and adherence 
to historical developments are more flexible here than in other 
Gor’kii works. And certainly it is not the chronicle of events but 
the lives of the characters that form the true motive force in the 
Sholokhov epic. According to strict chronology Grigorii Mele- 
khov might have come under the amnesty in the fourth book. 
But Sholokhov is not interested in this: he is writing a tragedy, 
not a chronicle. On the other hand numerous novels that aspire 
to false breadth simply become shackled by the chronicle prin- 
ciple, for they amount to little more than a stringing-together 
of chronological events. They lack artistic integrity as well as 
artistic form. Artistic vision is not revealed in a crystal ball, and 
critics who neglect to apply esthetic criteria to history do the 
development of the novel of socialist realism a serious dis- 
service. 

Our writers are seeking. A case in point is Georgii Berezko’s 
Stronger Than the Atom, a book about contemporary army life, 
interesting among other reasons for its unhackneyed theme. 
Here is an intelligent work with sharply drawn conflicts, ar- 
tistically pleasing although uneven. The novelist comes up with 
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some fresh and new solutions to the problem of interrelations 
between the individual and the collective: two characters at the 
opposite ends of the army chain of command, Private Voronkov 
and General Parusov, are similarly involved, even though on the 
face of it it would seem that there can be no similarity between 
them. Yet each breaks away, then returns to the collective; and 
in spite of the individual differences in their lives we see here 
a dual symptom of the same disease—the initial and final stages 
of individualism in its modern aspect. Berezko has not only 
raised an important moral problem but has also been able to 
demonstrate the great spiritual and ethical force of the social- 
ist collective, its spiritual health, so to speak, and its great cur- 
ative powers. 

Stronger Than the Atom has other interesting aspects, at- 
tempting as it does to find new forms for its historical frame- 
work. The author uses italicized digressions at the end of each 
chapter. Shades of Dos Passos, the skeptics will cry. But the 
resemblance is only superficial. Dos Passos concludes his chapters 
with kaleidoscopes of world events, a mosaic of unconnected radio 
communiques, news headlines, leads and reports in which there 
is no logic or necessity. Dos Passos uses them to show the sense- 
lessness and absurdity of his hero’s world. Berezko’s italicized 
passages, on the other hand, are never chaotic poems in prose; 
they speak of the atomic menace, of military science, of people’s 
hopes, things that are part and parcel of the great grim twen- 
tieth century. They are neither textbook accounts nor newspaper 
banalities but an attempt, though not always a successful one, 
to give an artistic interpretation of history’s forward march. 
It would be perfectly simple to blue-pencil them right out of the 
manuscript. The central plot would remain intact. But the poetic 
spirit of the novel, and the poetic vision of history with it, 
would in my view be lost. Thus the novel with all its weak- 
nesses of vapid phrase and cliché imagery creates a synthesis 
of the personal and the historic destinies which reflects the spirit 
of the modern day. 


Ill 


The gravest danger to our contemporary prose is the empha- 
sis on description rather than delineation, a kind of latter-day 
naturalism expressed through a veritable passion to record 
everything that falls within the range of the novelist’s vision. 
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Pushkin once jokingly remarked that “chatter is necessary in 
the novel—so say everything completely.” But this was the jest 
of a genius; it caught the artistic peculiarities of the novel form, 
its thoroughness and detail. 

It is disastrous when such a joke begins to be taken seriously 
and literally. Perhaps the greatest, most dangerous and de- 
structive flaw in our contemporary prose is its prolixity, its 
totally unrestrained striving for comprehensive breadth, with a 
consequent loss of the sense of form, of the artistic whole. We 
suffer through novels that have no real endings, that constitute 
not a harmonious architectural whole but veritable sausages 
which may be filled at will with verbal stuffing. This kind of 
spurious breadth generally points up the mediocrity of the work 
where it occurs and is responsible for sameness of style in the 
books cluttering the market and lowering the literary standards 
of our readers. 

B. Ivanov’s The Free Novel Is a Long Way Off is a vivid 
case in point. We all know the jeering and scoffing leveled at 
American publishers for their habit of making condensations 
of classics, transforming Anna Karenina into a forty-page book- 
let and Madame Bovary into a thirty-page one. Ivanov, on the 
contrary, cannot leave the brevity of Eugene Onegin alone. 
Where Pushkin merely writes of the young Eugene that “first 
Madame took care of him, then Monsieur replaced her,” Ivanov 
fills in the gaps with pages of detail. For instance, Monsieur 
teaches the boy how to win the heart of a fourteen-year-old 
girl, how to behave should a mature woman look upon him with 
favor ... The “chatter” of the novelist recognizes no restraint, 
until finally Pushkin’s genius is drowned in the muddied waters 
of mediocrity. 

The widespread and thoroughly pernicious trend toward 
descriptive naturalism of which Ivanov’s novel is a reductio ad 
absurdum consists essentially in the lavish imitation of events 
and facts in the real world, complete in their dismally photo- 
graphic reproduction of fatiguing detail, the primitively inter- 
preted “true to life” principle coupled with a refusal, or pos- 
sibly the inability, to see and understand the world artistically. 
Thus for example a novelist of this school describing his hero 
asleep in a train compartment dooms us to cope also with 
minute descriptions of his three fellow-travelers, all of them 
extraneous to the story line; if he deals with the past, a com- 
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plete biographical questionnaire is filled in; if he shows us 
lovers, we are regaled with their inconsequential dialogue in 
toto. With all this dress, there isn’t a single fresh thought, or 
original, personal, artistic generalization, or new insight into 
character. This unfortunately is true not only of the more 
bizarre books on the order of Ivanov’s novel but also of books 
on contemporary themes. 

D. Eremin’s new work, The Family (Neva, Nos. 8 and 9, 
1959), again illustrates this. Here we have, as the author as- 
sures us, a fine Soviet working family. But they flounder in a 
sea of endless languid description, a limitless expanse of ver- 
bosity. There is, for instance, the thirteen-year-old boy phil- 
osopher whose mother has been awarded the “Heroic Mother” 
medal and whose sister-in-law lies sick in a hospital. This young 
Socrates verbalizes: “Such is the dialectic of life. Happiness and 
sorrow, one after the other... .” And later, while buying a book 
for his mother, his thinking goes like this: “I have, for example, 
no ‘irresistible drive toward motherhood.’ But Mom does have 
it! This is because she is a woman. And I ama man...’” 

We do not propose to continue piling up fantastic absurdi- 
ties like these. But the novel certainly is remarkable in its own 
way. Hardly has the author introduced a new hero than he 
undertakes an extended excursion into his past. The informa- 
tion he details seems to have been drawn from his “personnel 
department.” Thus the novelist turns himself into a kind of 
human tape recorder, taking down everything he sees and hears 
in an unending stream of dismal and pedantic, verbose and lack- 
lustre incidental fact. Quite obviously this is modern naturalism 
and it stands in sharp contradistinction to the true novel of 
socialist realism. 

Fortunately more and more is being written on the sub- 
ject and we would like to refer the reader to Yu. Konstantinov’s 
article, “The Harmfulness of Description,” in Novyi Mir, No. 10, 
1959. The author’s sound view is that description is “a category 
of a qualitative order.” He is also right when he says that 
“descriptive writing is always an error of intellectual judgment 
... and its results may affect the intention, the plot, the story, 
the lyrical reflections of the author .. .” His final conclusion is 
that “the esthetic basis of descriptive writing is naturalism.” 

Fortunately naturalism does not enjoy what might be 
called favorable growth conditions in our literary soil. It would 
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be unthinkable for anyone here to begin working out and main- 
taining a school of naturalism or to found a journal devoted to 
it. But just as the old elements in our society sometimes find 
ways to survive for a time, so naturalism passes itself off as 
realism and grows as the weed grows. 

We must be on the alert against a revival of such naturalist 
tendencies. For they are a deadly miasma which attacks the 
poetry of the novel, its style, its content and it has other ramifi- 
cations as well. 


The spiritless descriptive approach is a consequence of a 
position taken by an author when he accepts a mere “view 
from a hillock” instead of a high ideological view. Naturalism 
is the basis of petty bourgeois and truly anti-social literature. 
Gradually, one small step at a time, it keeps creeping into the 
pages of magazines. It was with good reason that at the First 
Constituent Congress of the Russian Federated Writers’ Union 
L. Sobolev stated that “the perfumed odor of the boudoir still 
finds it way out of the past and into the pages of our novels.” 

A few years ago the novel, Elena, by Ksenia Lvova, gained 
considerable notoriety. The book was an astounding combination 
of tawdry descriptions of the heroine’s adulterous affairs and of 
melodramatic situations with pseudo-ideological passages voic- 
ing naive misconceptions of dialectical materialism. The “fam- 
ily theme” was similarly handled in a miserable and petty way 
in the 315 pages of Anatolii Dimarov’s His Family. Here was 
the silliest imaginable story about the arguments, fights and 
squabbles between husband and wife, a tragedy on the kitchen 
scale. The hero, Gorbatiuk, a journalist and Communist Party 
member, does a little something for his paper in between angry 
scenes at home and in the divorce court. But his work is com- 
pletely extraneous garnish. Unfortunately literature of this 
type—if it can be called that—is quite lively and, with the con- 
nivance of careless critics, it can spread like weeds. Yet books 
like these are not only writing on a low artistic level; they reveal 
a tendency to escape into the world of “minor,” petty argumenta- 
tive affairs and so mask the true heroism of our real world. 

It is especially depressing to see a magazine for young people 
succumbing to this same baneful craze. We have in mind stories 
like M. Nikulin’s Ksenia Ilina, published in Molodaia Gvardia, 
1958, No. 7. The reader is presented with the “tearful” story 
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of a girl seduced and betrayed. The author claims nobility for 
his heroine but on thoughtful inspection she appears a miserable 
creature without even elementary pride. The torments of this 
petticoated Werther are purely anecdotal. Yet this empty-headed, 
pretty girl with no vision beyond the end of her sparrow nose is 
presented as a would-be heroine of our times. 

The question may be asked whether it is worth quarreling 
over books that are so obviously bad—books that aren’t liter- 
ature anyway. This is short-sighted arrogance. It keeps one 
from noticing tendencies, so foreign to our writing, that come 
through in these mediocre works more obviously than in other, 
more “acceptable” books. Their naturalism is the very antithesis 
of socialist realism, just as bourgeois literature is the very op- 
posite of our communist, civic literature which reflects our con- 
cern with the Party and with society. 

If the critics whose responsibility it is to guard the high 
level of literature retreat from the high principles of socialist 
realism and permit our artistic standards to be lowered, natural- 
ism and tawdriness will break through with greater ease. 

Gor’kii, for instance, tells how positively Lenin reacted to 
the need for V. Zazubrin’s impassioned Two Worlds and to its 
importance. Yet he was careful to add, “Of course, it is not a 
novel.” He refused to call it one even though superficially it 
gave a lively, true and politically useful account of the Kolchak 
campaign. Yet when we stop to consider, Two Worlds is much 
more of a novel than some of our modern descriptive chronicles 
which at best are third cousins to literature. Lenin’s stern cri- 
terion is something the modern writer and critic should not 
allow himself to forget. 

Truthfulness and accuracy are not in themselves enough to 
make a good novel. “Truth,” wrote Dobroliubov, “is a necessary 
prime condition for a writer’s work, but it is not a virtue. A 
novel’s virtues are judged by the breadth of the author’s vision, 
the accuracy of his perception and the reality of events as he 
pictures them.” It is the artist’s individual vision of the world, 
and his personal cognition of life that transform a truthful 
record into a work of art. We do not want knowledge on a pri- 
mary level. We do not want a novel to be documentary, scientific 
truth, nor a monumental photograph: it must be the truth of 
art based on the truth of life, not synonymous with it. Too many 
novelists fail to see this, and there occurs that break between 
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ideology and art about which so much has been written recently. 

In a true work of art objective truth is expressed in artistic 
images—the general is revealed through the inimitably indi- 
vidual. Lacking this, there can be no novel. At best the final 
product will be the kind of fat volume which Leo Tolstoi once 
called a dissertation in the form of a novel. There is a saying 
that in order to sow the sun one must bear it within oneself. 
Banal novels testify to the fact that their authors have at- 
tempted things they cannot accomplish. The sun of poetry is 
lacking in these works and there is no substitute. 

The primary and obligatory virtue of a scientific experi- 
ment is the possibility of reproducing it. If it cannot be repeated, 
there has been no scientific discovery. But there is no repeating 
a work of art. There can be no second Moonlight Sonata, no 
second Quiet Flows the Don. One can slavishly imitate great art 
and with painstaking, concentrated effort produce a fair copy. 
But it will be a hack copy and nothing more. 

If we are to move forward successfully toward the creation 
of a great literature of communism, everything that we write 
will have to be approached from the viewpoint of the great goals 
toward which we are headed. We must soberly and honestly 
search out what is hindering the development of our novel. We 
must not even for a short while supinely accept the substitution 
of hack work for literature nor countenance outbursts of natural- 
ism with its flat, slavishly imitative descriptions. A high ideo- 
logical standard cannot be ¢ivorced from just as high a standard 
of artistic perfection, since the two are in fact an indissoluble, 
organic unity. 


IV 


Where are we to look for the main line of development in 
the contemporary Soviet novel? It appears most clearly, of 
course, in those books which have provoked the most intense 
disputes, those which describe the sort of human being the Soviet 
man of today has become, books and shorter works which go 
beyond mere illustration and description. 

There is good reason for both the intensity of the disputes 
and for the many articles these works have provoked. We are 
today at the threshold of a new historical period, the creation 
of communist society. Our times are marked by profound and 
rich changes in every aspect of Soviet life. It is a period of in- 
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tensive growth for the individual builder of communism. A 
heightened awareness of each man as a citizen, a deeper personal 
feeling of communist responsibility, the quickening of public 
life and a sharply increased interest in the problems of the new 
morality on the part of everyone—these are only a few of the 
radically new attitudes that have become part and parcel of 
our lives. 

We who have witnessed the first interplanetary flights and 
the conquest of the atom, and who daily participate in the full- 
scale building of communism, are also participating in the mold- 
ing of the man of the future. That is why interest in moral prob- 
lems—both in life and in literature—is so strong. It is there- 
fore only natural that a passionate and sharply polemical state- 
ment of these problems should distinguish many of the current 
novels, those dealing with the present as well as the past. Sho- 
lokhov’s The Fate of a Man, Nilin’s Cruelty [published in the 
U.S. under the title, Comrade Venka—Ed.], Kazakevitch’s A 
House on the Square and Granin’s After the Wedding are the 
first that come to mind. And because solutions to our real life 
problems are still imperfectly defined, because the process of 
birth itself is not yet over, a certain superficiality and a frag- 
mentary quality is bound to be reflected in the works to come 
out of this period. 

Sketches are being delineated with the specific features as 
yet unclear. The sketch form, which has been called the advance 
scout of the future, is itself an artistic phenomenon concerned 
not only with content but with new artistic narrative forms. 
Historically this fruitful development began around 1954 and 
1955 with the sketches of Valentin Ovechkin and others like 
him. The main driving force in these writers’ work has been 
the poetry of the Bolshevist attitudes toward the problems of 
contemporary life. The heroes, active people intent on over- 
coming these difficulties in their way, are interesting for what 
might be called the “operational” or active side of their char- 
acters. Both Party and non-Party men and women, they face 
acute and sometimes painful topical situations, search for and 
find solutions, and in the process are shown struggling, worry- 
ing, doubting. The main artistic feature of the sketch genre is 
the subordination of the entire system of images to the central 
problem dealt with. Hence the dispute, the argument, the pas- 
sionate chronicling of the thoughts of the hero, sometimes even 
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whole notebooks-full of his pertinent refiections. Such are the 
main “circumstances of the action” of the sketch form, its 
strengths and its weaknesses, and above all its distinctiveness. 

The novel which follows in the wake of the sketch is a 
hybrid. It might be called the novel-sketch or even the research 
novel. M. Zhestev’s The Golden Ring is an early example. While 
not altogether successful, it is often interesting. It is important 
above all for its potentialities. 

A later book which seems to this writer both highly original 
and representative for our times is Yukhan Smuul’s The Book 
of the Ice. Again this is not a novel in the classic sense. Actually 
it is a diary with the completely businesslike subtitle, A Record 
of Travels in the Antarctic. It begins with the M. V. Kooperitsia 
still in port at Kaliningrad, covers the whole long voyage and 
ends on board the Pobeda en route to Beirut. But this supposedly 
factual account is much more than honest and talented report- 
age. Smuul’s narrative about his “life and times” is spontaneous 
and free and offers graphic pictures of the simple, prosaic yet 
truly heroic labors of our Antarctic pioneers. But here too 
everything else is subordinated to the main problem of the 
book, which we might define as the place of the Soviet writer in 
the life of the Soviet people. 

For instance the author has some provocative ideas about 
the concept of the threshold of pain, relating to literature this 
somewhat weighty medical term ordinarily associated with the 
susceptibility of the individual to physical pain. “It is appli- 
cable,” he writes, “not only in medicine but in public life. It 
advises and guides public figures and statesmen. We all have 
such a threshold, but it varies for each of us. In egoists and 
soulless careerists it is high, and low in sensitive and responsible 
people.” Later, picking up the same train of thought, he adds, 
“I think the writer can have a thousand shortcomings and still 
be a writer. But if he doesn’t have enough talent and if his 
threshold of pain is high, he is hopeless. . . . We writers must 
have a low threshold of pain in regard to everything that happens 
around us which either feels or causes pain. It is true that as a 
result we will be worn out sooner and turn gray earlier, that 
we will know no true peace in our lives. But for us there is little 
point in living any other way.” 

If The Book of the Ice is not a novel, it is definitely some- 
thing new and characteristic of the searching phase of our 
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modern prose—always considering only the truly talented writ- 
ings and leaving hack work aside. Here, as in Olga Berggolts’ 
The Drive on the Neva Outpost, there are no special “novelistic” 
subjects, no meticulously-drawn images, no biographical sketch- 
ing in of the characters. But in spite of all this the work is very 
much of a piece. It is less a record of events than the story of 
human beings, and unity is achieved through the continuous 
presence of a single character who is unusual, attractive and 
completely modern. Passionate, a Party member, in love with 
our Soviet reality, this character is the author himself. 

The Book of the Ice contains not only reflections on our 
social scene and on our writers but also on the direction our 
prose may eventually take. Perhaps it is even a collection of 
sketches for a future novel, spontaneous, bold in form and bur- 
geoning with fresh ideas. Other books may in many respects 
come closer to being “real” novels, yet it is The Book of the Ice 
that most distinctly brings out the new trend of greater concern 
with problems than with ideas. 

The same characteristic feature is also becoming more and 
more evident in books constructed along more traditional lines. 
The entire artistic composition, the movement of characters and 
themes, tends to be subordinated to problems. There has now 
emerged a special form which might be variously described as 
the problem, the polemical, or as we mentioned before, the re- 
search novel. 

Some of the recent additions to this family of novels are 
M. Bubennov’s The Steppe of the Eagle and V. Tendriakov’s 
In Pursuit of the Day. The first of these openly, sometimes even 
to the detriment of its artistic values, polemicizes against N. 
Pogodin’s play, We Three Went to the Virgin Lands, and its 
plea for a sympathetic attitude toward modern heroism is rather 
rhetorical. The second, after a fairly traditional beginning which 
deals with the background of the hero’s life and in a sharply 
polemical section devoted to the problems of the unsuccessful 
artist, becomes an all-out disputation on communist education. 
Here the author is much less concerned with his main character 
than with the problems this character poses. Once Poiarkov 
senior and Poiarkov junior, both champions of traditional views, 
have made their appearance, they only interest the author for 
their ideas, not as dimensionally complete men. 

This holds true not only for Tendriakov’s work but is a 
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general tendency. The most interesting aspect of F. Panferov’s 
Thoughts, for instance, the element which evokes the greatest 
emotional reader response, is not his hero’s amorous exploits, 
which some of us consider in dubious taste, but something which 
we generally designate with the dry scientific tag, “economic 
problems.” It is these that trigger the author’s deepest concern 
with people’s lives, motivate the most impressive scenes and 
build true civic enthusiasm. 

Superficially Konstantin Simonov’s The Living and the 
Dead is “just another novel” about the last war. Some critics 
see in it a broad, panoramic view of events distinct from, let 
us say, Inches of Ground by G. Baklanov. Others consider it the 
story of a single individuai, still others are dissatisfied with only 
one key character. Yet the fact remains that The Living and 
the Dead is not a rehash, but a new and vitally personal if at 
times controversial and even erroneous picture of the early 
war days. It is true that Simonov’s characters are not always 
successful and he might be reproached for his choice of phrase 
and his verbosity and that one might argue with some of his 
conclusions as to the reasons for our defeat in the summer of 
1941. But it is a work in which the writer attempts to strike 
out in a new direction. The question of faith in people in our 
socialist society, the underestimation of the danger of Hitlerite 
attack and finally the problem of how a military leader faces 
up to and deals with the situation this places him in—something 
the author poses in tragic circumstances—these and many other 
facets make up the ideological and esthetic skeleton of the book. 

The revolt against the descriptive approach, against lack 
of ideas and of even a hint of originality—this is the healthy, 
important new tendency in the development of our novel. We 
see it in all types and all genres, even so unlikely a genre as 
science fiction. 

In the past two years we have witnessed the appearance of 
dozens upon dozens of science fiction novels. Readers have flown 
to the moon, Venus and Mars, beyond the solar system to the 
constellation of Alpha Centauri and even as far as the Andro- 
meda Nebula. Messengers from unseen worlds have come to 
earth. In short, space has been explored from one end to the 
other. In fact there is by now a common science fiction vocabu- 
lary of cliches to describe typical conditions in space, measure- 
ments in light years, photons, visitors from other planets with 
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skins every color of the rainbow, there is love in outer space, 
there are inter-stellar accidents, stellar fuel leaks and an un- 
known Something that grips brave astronauts in its dark power. 

But although the fantasies themselves differ, it is difficult to 
escape the impression that one listens to a chorus with variations 
on a familiar theme. In spite of superficial originality these 
novels are no “revelations” but merely illustrations of ideas we 
have known for some time. Even the freshest, like A. Kazantsev’s 
Planet of Storms, is in truth “just one more” interplanetary 
journey: we have the usual struggle against nature, against 
monsters, against horrors, the usual competition between Soviet 
and American expeditions. But the astronauts themselves are 
thoroughly gray and uninteresting people. A rather sad joke 
claims that when the heroes of our science fiction land on Mars, 
the Martians are inevitably amazed by the brilliance of Earth’s 
technology but disappointed by the lack of personality in the 
Earthmen. 

That is not to say that we do not have a fine limited tra- 
dition in this genre. In Aleksei Tolstoi’s Ailit we have the clearly 
delineated characters of Los and Gusev, both completely typical 
of modern man at his best. Nor is the popularity of I. Efremov’s 
Andromeda Nebula accidental. We see here a rare and true 
talent. The author’s choice of material is right for him. He 
really attempts to understand the psychology of the man of the 
future. Beneath its amusing terminology Andromeda Nebula is 
the dream of communist society, involving the problems of 
future science, art and morality, and so cannot help but arouse 
the reader’s interest. 

In projecting man into fantastic circumstances Efremov 
has created a true utopia, basing himself on his own mature 
conjectures about what lies ahead. These conjectures are in turn 
based on the foresight of Marxism-Leninism, on the experience 
of building socialism and on modern science. Although Efre- 
mov’s searchings are original and fanciful they are also often 
highly productive. 

But if the movement away from the descriptive and the 
illustrative is the most hopeful single tendency on our literary 
horizon, it also has unfavorable aspects which we dare not 
overlook. In all the novels we have discussed here we do find 
plot, characters and background material, yet these are un- 
failingly overshadowed by social problems as the central and 
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determining element. It is as though writers were more con- 
cerned with the intellectual than with the emotional content of 
an image, as if they were trying to make their protagonists and 
antagonists stand for specific ideas in opposition. The result is 
an intensified “interposition of logic.” Logic replaces emotion 
as the main connecting link. Often it even defines the entire 
course of action, the development of character and the plot. It is 
of course possible to discern certain positive elements in this: 
in such a cauldron of ideas, polemical clashes and arguments 
one senses the mirroring of progress and the concerns of the 
day. The author’s own views come through clearly, but in too 
journalistic a manner. In attempting to evaluate contemporary 
literature one is struck by a distinct lack of esthetic values. 
Recent books remain only so many preliminary sketches for a 
large canvas to be completed at some future date. 


The central problem of the novel is always synonymous 
with the problem of its hero. 


In Remarque’s latest book, Borrowed Lives, we find the 
following exchange between the race driver Clairfait and his 
wife Lillian: 

“Who are we, the bulls or the matadors?” 

“We are all bulls but you think you are a matador.” 

This is the philosophy of despair of the little man who feels 
himself completely powerless in the face of the crude forces of 
social chaos around him! Yet the judgment isn’t only Remarque’s; 
it is also that of Hemingway and of the young West German 
writer Boll. A sense of internal disintegration overwhelms and 
crushes most of the heroes of Western novels. If one of them 
does attempt to fight for humanity or for noble personal rela- 
tions, he himself has little faith either in the justice of his 
cause or, more importantly, in the possibility of victory. Hence 
the poison of pessimism, cynicism and an odd combination of 
desperation and courage. 

The problems confronting the hero form the major, decisive 
difference between the novels of modern critical realism in the 
West and Soviet novels. It is an old tradition in our literature to 
create active, forward-oriented heroes full of civic bravery and 
endurance born of intellectual curiosity. The tractor driver 
Leonid Bagrianov in The Steppe of the Eagle, Panyshko the 
geologist in Bubennov’s The Time of the Children’s Holidays, 
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the soldier Andrei Voronkov in Stronger Than the Atom and the 
worker Krupnov in Sources all have inherent in their makeup 
the psychology of the creative personality. Yet in their efforts 
to create a three-dimensional image of contemporary man our 
novelists inevitably run into difficulties. 

In his article, “The Front Line of Literature: Notes on the 
Soviet Social Novel” (Druzhba Narodov, 1959, No. 1), Yu. Kon- 
stantinov writes that Soviet literature is already well beyond 
the stage of the so-called “production novels and stories.” This 
is not quite true. While we get no more novels of the early Five- 
Year Plan school, books about labor alone, on the order of The 
Life of Berezhkov and The Seekers, are still being written. Man’s 
labor is in fact the main topical element in contemporary char- 
acterizations. Earlier works like The Great Conveyor, Time, 
Forward! and The Second Day, which centered frankly around 
labor as a battle, are where writers learned to create broad, 
clear and emotionally rich pictures of labor attacks and labor 
heroism. The romance of the historic leap made during the First 
Five-Year Plan and of the unprecedented and selfless achieve- 
ment of the Soviet people joining the drive for socialism gave 
rise to the original novel form initiated with Hydroelectric Cen- 
ter and The Great Conveyor, continued in People from Zakholust 
and seen once more in Far From Moscow. 

On the other hand Krymov, in The Tanker Derbent and The 
Engineer, explored a different approach. His books are built 
around no labor battles. What he tries to show is the poetry of 
everyday labor, a task of immeasurable complexity which our 
novelists continue to find especially difficult. It was easy enough 
to write about virgin lands while the “romance of the tents” 
was in vogue during the stormy days of the “first furrows.” But 
even in virgin lands everyday life takes over after a year or two. 
At that point the confused novelists come face to face with 
material that requires far greater talent and greater artistic 
effort. 

The growing pains of technological naturalism are fortu- 
nately past. There is hardly likely to be a recrudescence of such 
poems as II]’ia Selvinskii’s How a Light Bulb Is Made. And while 
predictions are always risky, it does seem that the labor novel 
will follow the general trend toward more intense attention to 
man’s inner world. Our future books will concentrate not so 
much on labor’s battle, nor on poetic glorification of tech- 
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nology, but rather on the recreation of the psychology of the 
creative process itself. 

Scientists say that the greatest discoveries are made at the 
junctions of branches of science. The greatest discoveries in 
handling the novel devoted to the psychology of creative builders 
of communism have been made when artists found ways to mesh 
the logical with the emotional and to merge the purely scientific 
and the purely personal into a single whole. At the same time 
real life constantly presents them with fresh riddles. The psycho- 
logical makeup of the typical Soviet worker is itself constantly 
subject to change, for new occupations and new potentials for 
conquering nature keep drawing into active life men and women 
of hitherto unknown character. 

The following admittedly spectacular example will serve 
to illustrate this point. The famous Soviet flier and aviation 
specialist M. Gromov, Hero of the Soviet Union, has this to say 
in his foreword to a book by one of the test pilots who recently 
established some absolute speed records, flying at speeds of more 
than 2,000 kilometers per hour: 

“The author clearly describes the moments of struggle with 
dangerous situations that are characteristic of a test pilot’s 
job. Few people know that in these seconds requiring the most 
carefully considered and precise action man cannot speak. The 
explosion of feelings and the storm of thoughts make him act 
with lightning speed, and thought is barely ahead of action. (My 
emphasis—M. K.) The concentration and tension are so great, 
feelings are so profound and powerful and the denouement ap- 
proaches with such inexorable speed that man is in no condition 
to speak. The more complex and intense the work, the more pro- 
found the experience, the shorter the time for reflection and the 
more difficult it is to express one’s feelings and thoughts in 
words.” 

One might argue that the reference is to a specific occupa- 
tion. How, then, can it apply to literature? But similar occupa- 
tions are constantly coming into being and their number will 
multiply with time. They constitute the new and typical circum- 
stances of the life of modern man. While he is not necessarily 
the mass man, he is nevertheless not only our contemporary but 
one of the vanguard, so that wherever he may be heading liter- 
ature will inevitably follow him. How then is one to project 
the hero in such situations—situations that have never before 
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been touched upon in any art form whatever? What new delvings 
into the emotional state of his characters, what tours de force 
of modern psychological analysis must the artist be capable of 
if he really means to keep up with the age! 

While heroic deeds are often effectively handled in our 
novels, the treatment of the heroes’ inner lives is less successful. 
Critics often complain of the lack of psychological depth in 
new books, deploring the meager use made by writers of the 
examples of a Leo Tolstoi or a Stendahl. This may well be so, 
and study of the classics is a fine thing. But what we also need 
is for artists to search for and discover new avenues for por- 
traying the psychology of modern man. 

It is even questionable whether we have made the best pos- 
sible use of the experience of our predecessors. The internal 
monologue, for instance, is a novelistic device of long standing. 
For a while the stream-of-consciousness school made it almost 
the sole means for revealing personality—though actually it is 
often less a revelation than a disintegration of personality in a 
torrent of unconnected associations. Today even such bourgeois 
scholars as Kaiser caustically write that no one can be interested 
in the chaotic thoughts and experiences of the kind of common- 
place individual we meet in the novels of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness school. Yet there are other examples of this genre which 
have nothing whatever in common with the destructive practices 
of the modernists. 

Thomas Mann’s Lotte in Weimar, written in the rigorously 
realistic manner, was published twenty years ago. The burghers 
of Weimar, the camarilla that surrounded Goethe, and the little 
bourgeois Lotte herself are all described in the spirit of the 
classical realistic tradition. But from the very first moment 
when Goethe makes his appearance Mann presents the poet to 
us exclusively through internal monologue. And what a dazzling, 
intense monologue it is, rich with colors and shadings of thought 
and of association! How it elevates the figure of Goethe above 
the small people around him! And how right it sounds, even from 
the viewpoint of the most rigid stickler for realism! 

Again I admit this is a particularization. Yet it does suggest 
that our novelists sometimes fail to study and analyze the works 
of great writers whose artistic experience might be useful in 
the creation of our own great literature. 

The quest for the hero in the modern Soviet novel is going 
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on in the midst of the battle of ideas, the conflicts between dif- 
ferent schools. At one time we witnessed a trend of pseudo- 
romanticism and would-be literary monumentalism which for- 
tunately is as much a thing of the past as that similar trend in 
architecture when instead of houses would-be temples were built 
for people to live in—not, as one architect phrased it, ordinary 
houses but “heroic houses at any price.” The literature of living 
truth, the literature of socialist realism could only repudiate this 
entire movement with its bombastic heroes moving about on 
rhetorical stilts. Likewise the tendency of certain writers in- 
fluenced by revisionism to attempt to present as heroes the lonely 
individualists who set themselves up against the collective is a 
thing of the past. Today the search for the hero is oriented in 
other directions. 

As early as in Pavlenko’s Happiness we see him presented 
as a man indissolubly bound to the people. Voropaev cares noth- 
ing for a personal career in the worldly sense of the word but 
strives rather to get close to the sources of the life of his fellows. 
In fact, one of his opponents ironically alludes to his “neo-popu- 
lism.” Yet Voropaev wins out, not only in the book itself but 
in the whole literary controversy about the heroic prototype. 

A different kind of hero with whom we are all by now 
familiar is the man whose entire character development consists 
mainly in his climb up the ladder of officialdom. In the first chap- 
ter we used to see him still as a rank-and-filer, as “just folks.” 
Then would follow the account of his first step up the golden 
ladder of glory, then of a second, a third, a fourth. Interesting 
or not, the trouble was that this was not true to life; not because 
such factual development gave a false picture—after all, all our 
leading cadres are working people and children of workers. 
What was false was that in these novels the spiritual world of 
the hero underwent no change of any kind even after he had 
become so famous that a play would be written about him and he 
could sit back and see himself on a stage. 

Today the novel increasingly concentrates on what we call 
the common people—although in the minds of some this very 
term raises doubts. The first great name that comes to mind in 
this connection is of course Sholokhov. In the words of N. S. 
Khrushchev, when he spoke at a meeting in the Cossack village 
of Veshenskaia: “. . . the greatness of Sholokhov lies in that 
with power, clarity and emotional insight he created an image 
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of the working people and revealed the complex and rich spiritual 
world of the common man.” 

Sholokhov is in fact an authentic people’s writer both be- 
cause his creativity is bound up with their life and because he 
has succeeded in embodying with unprecedented power char- 
acters whom he draws from the very heart of that life. Moreover 
the best of what is now being produced on our literary scene 
is largely a consolidation of Sholokhov’s approach to the hero. It 
is his special contribution to our literature that without grandilo- 
quence, without over-explaining or over-coloring, he is able with 
depth, emotional sensitivity and complete authenticity to show 
us the very sources, the living core of the folk character. The 
blacksmith Shaly, the chairman of the rural Soviet Razmennov 
and finally the central figure in The Fate of a Man, Andrei Soko- 
lov, all so different from each other and so highly individualized, 
reveal to us the rich and vivid spiritual world of the common 
Soviet man. 

Andrei Sokolov is to a certain extent a tragic figure. He is 
a man scorched by war as a tree is by lightning. Yet he emerges 
unbroken, his tremendous inner strength, his genuinely noble 
feelings intact. He is truly “the builder of communism,” the 
worker and soldier, the man with a great soul and true courage. 
Perhaps his chief communist trait is in how generously he gives 
of himself to others. No matter how bitter his personal losses, 
Andrei Sokolov is never impoverished in spirit. 

The best of our recent novels are marked by a striving to 
bring out the underlying traits of the popular character. To 
the extent that each is able to do so, our novelists are trying to 
delineate ordinary, natural heroes, choosing them without arti- 
ficiality from among their fellows. There emerges before us the 
character of contemporary man, a character simple and modest 
yet at the same time quietly heroic, imbued with devotion to the 
cause of communism, with civic enthusiasm, organic hatred of 
injustice, an ability to be a fighter in peacetime, with fortitude 
and courage to surmount difficulties, with selflessness, profound 
humanity, comradely feelings and genuine love for his brothers. 

This, of course, is a highly generalized definition. When it 
comes to concrete images, diverse tendencies emerge, not always 
happy ones at that. For instance the distinct reaction against 
spuriously significant purple images, leads to some writers giving 
us heroes who consciously do not “aspire” to be central characters. 
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K. Simonov makes the political instructor Sintsov in The Living 
and the Dead such a central figure. Sintsov even takes what might 
be called the road back when, starting as an officer in the war, 
he later continues as an enlisted man, his identification papers 
having been lost in battle. Sintsov has many fascinating human 
qualities and he may be an honest witness to everything he sees. 
But alas, the author has oversimplified his character to such an 
extent that while great events take place around him and serious 
problems arise, the spiritual world of the hero remains shallow 
and limited. As a secondary character he would satisfy us. 
But to be the central figure of a novel about the Patriotic War 
is obviously beyond him. 

In Pursuit of the Fleeting Day is another novel which tries 
to portray our contemporary as a man who demands much of 
himself, who is uncompromising, honest, noble and intolerant 
of sluggishness. But Tendriakov’s work is more successful in 
intention than in fact. It breaks into two clear parts. First we 
have the young Biriukov as he appears to us at a moment of 
crisis when, convinced he has no real talent, he resolutely with- 
draws from art school, turns his back on his former life and 
changes his profession. Here he is presented as a strong, an 
iron-willed young hero. But in the main body of the novel, which 
shows us the struggle of Biriukov the teacher for new educa- 
tional methods, the hero gradually disappoints the reader. He 
lacks spiritual depth, reflectiveness, the genuine passion of the 
pioneer and, finally, real courage in the fight for his initial idea. 
The character loses stature, and as he crumbles the novel crum- 
bles with him. 

Other writers take a different approach, as if warning the 
leader from the start that they are depicting large characters. 
In this we can only encourage them. Yet as we read novels like 
Konovalov’s Sources the feeling persists that the author is some- 
how building up his heroes artificially. They speak mostly in 
grandiloquent terms, with a kind of exaggerated enthusiasm, 
oratory, bombast. They do not so much “do their jobs” as “per- 
form feats.” 

The central characters in Bubennov’s The Steppe of the 
Eagle, a rank-and-file tractor team, suffer from the same malady. 
While the novel does have a few truly poetic pages which, written 
with distinction, reveal to us the inner world of the heroes, we 
see also—as other critics have remarked—a distinct rhetorical 
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tone, a lack of motivation or, to use a favorite phrase of Gor’kii, 
inadequate emotional insight. There is a highly contrived and 
high-flown account of the wounded Lieutenant Zima declaiming 
about wheat. There is the stilted, grandiloquent passage in 
which Bagrianov meets Svetlana. These and similar miscalcu- 
lations mar the basic integrity of this interestingly conceived 
first novel. 

It is significant that the most successful attempts at the cre- 
ation of the hero image are today to be found in the short story 
rather than in the novel. Over the past two or three years the 
story has steadily moved out in front. This is unquestionably 
related to the fact that we are now going through a period of 
intensive social development, a period when much that is new 
has come into our lives, when our collective experience is being 
thought through from new basic premises. Sensitive, observant 
artists are quite understandably attempting to capture these 
traits in the more easily handled, more impressionistic and lively 
genre of the shorter form. 

One of our young prose talents, Yu. Bondarev, has made the 
following interesting statement: “I am convinced that our time 
of striving is a time of short, terse novels and stories twenty 
or twenty-five pages long. We must capture the true details of 
life, the events and the spirit of the age. Later on great epics will 
be built on what we do.” ” 

Bondarev’s war stories, like those of that other fine young 
writer, Baklanov, have attracted considerable attention and pro- 
voked lively controversy, again chiefly centering around the hero 
concept. Bondarev’s special gift is a precision vision of life, an 
organic hostility to everything pompous, to pathos and rhetoric. 
His stories reveal the war in all its actuality and the story-teller 
is no mere commentator but an artist who compels us to view 
through his eyes each detail he draws, to perceive the poetry 
which he himself has discovered. These short works of his are 
of surprisingly ample scope, containing a wealth of the author’s 
personal observations and reflections. 

Bondarev is also one of those who achieve a surprising unity 
of effect—unity in the development of external events and of the 
inner growth of his characters. Essentially his stories deal with 
minor front-line episodes. Yet during the time the action takes 
place—in each case less than twenty-four hours—radical changes 
take place in the character of the heroes. Bondarev attentively 
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analyzes their inner psychological existence, brings into focus 
every modification in the emotional makeup of the men he por- 
trays. If ever good prose was compactly written—each page, 
each half-page telling in its imagery, its observation and ideas— 
Bondarev’s is doubly compact, for to these other qualities he adds 
great psychological compactness. 

We thus have a new quality, not yet fully appreciated by the 
critics, in relation to the delineation of contemporary character. 
A. Boshchagovskii has said of him that his stories are “chapters 
from future war epics to which . . . Bondarev will return again 
and again until all the profound shock and experience of his 
war-torn youth have been recast in an artistic mold.” 

It is too early to tell whether Bondarev will actually write 
such an epic about the war, but there can be no question that 
his artistic contribution will help other novelists as well as him- 
self to create that great and comprehensive novel our society 
is waiting for. 

It is always risky to make predictions about the future. If 
one tries to prescribe rules for the novel of the future, one may 
end up merely putting himself in a iudicrous position. But it is 
our obligation to point out the tendencies in the novel’s devel- 
opment and to encourage the best of those tendencies. 

It is our obligation to encourage whatever is original, strik- 
ing, fresh creative endeavor, to outline that eagerly expected 
major character our yet-unwritten “great” novel so badly needs. 
As writers strive to capture the rich spiritual world of our 
modern Soviet man-in-the-street, our novel must gravitate to- 
ward the big work of vast social generalizations. Possibly the 
next important work about our time will be entirely different 
from The Bystander, Quiet Flows the Don or Road to Calvary. 
The features of this novel are only in the process of coalescing. 
Whether or not our guesses are correct only time will tell. 


[All quotations from non-Soviet sources retranslated from the 
Russian—Editor.] 











Solomon Mikhoels: 
Actor, Director, Critic 


By Irakli Andronikov 


Editor’s Note: Solomon Mikhailovich Mikhoels was an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Moscow State Jewish Theater, actor, director, producer and guid- 
ing spirit of the group. His characterizations of King Lear and Tevye the 
Milkman of Sholom Aleichem fame are considered classics and earned 
him the title of People’s Artist of the USSR. Later he also received the 
Order of Lenin and in 1946 the Stalin Prize. 

During World War II, together with the poet Itzek Pfeffer, Mikhoels 
toured the United States on a good-will mission as official Soviet representa- 
tive of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. In 1948 he was killed in an auto- 
mobile crash which some in the West believe was not accidental. In the 
following period, his name was attacked in some Soviet publications and 
not mentioned in others. In recent years, Mikhoels has been again recog- 
nized and honored, as witness his collected Articles, Talks and Speeches, 
published in Russian by the Iskusstvo Publishing House, Moscow, 1960, 
a review of which follows. [“Mikhoels and His Book,” Literaturnaia Gazeta, 
August 18, 1960.] 


Solomon Mikhailovich Mikhoels made his first appearance 
in the role of King Lear on the stage of the Jewish theater in 
Moscow in 1935. The audience was deeply moved by his image 
of Lear which was at once unanimously appraised as one of the 
highest achievements of Soviet theatrical art. This role had been 
played by such prominent actors as Salvini, Rossi and Barnai, 
but not one of them had created a Lear as Mikhoels saw him. 
For Mikhoels penetrated Shakespeare’s idea in his own way, 
discovering the epicenter of the tragedy and giving it a new, 
unprecedented interpretation. He created the image of a despot 
who yielded his power only because it had lost all value to him. 
What could power mean to him who felt almighty? What was 
the truth, and what the lie? Everything was insignificant to 
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him but his own personality. The only reality in the world, it 
seemed to him, was his own consciousness. 

And suddenly his entire philosophy lay in ruins: he wit- 
nessed the fiasco of all the ideas by which he had been guided 
, throughout life. A king from head to toe, he saw that he was a 
human being like any other. Playing out the tragedy of disillusion 
over false views, over the fallacious wisdom of an old man, 
Mikhoels nonetheless portrayed the stirrings of new conceptions 
of life within him. 

Such insight into the genius of a playwright’s ideas is rare 
indeed. And it is only rarely that an artist, even one of great 
talent, displays the intuition needed to capture the phenomena 
of life with such logical understanding of its essence, with such 
ability to think in images and recreate the world the poet saw 
while preserving a strictly analytical viewpoint. 

This ability for synthesis and analysis distinguished every- 
thing Mikhoels touched in art and life. The amazing actor was 
also a brilliant director, a profound interpreter of art and one 
of the most splendid representatives of theatrical and social life 
in the Soviet Union from 1920 to 1940. 


Those who remember him on stage and on the rostrum, 
behind the scenes of the theater he directed, in his circle of 
friends, of literary figures, film workers, doctors and scientists 
who always considered him one of their own, their most cheer- 
ful comrade who seemed anything but an actor—will perhaps 
find his book of articles, informal talks and speeches incomplete, 
for it will not reflect all the aspects of his exceptional gifts. Since 
its publication, however, we have been able more fully to judge 
his esthetic views and gain much fresh understanding, marveling 
at his subtlety, far-sightedness, and once more reaching the 
conclusion that Mikhoels’ feelings were those of a poet, his 
words those of a thinker. 

S. M. Mikhoels’ speeches are nothing like ordinary speeches 
or reports. He had the surprising faculty of speaking simply on 
intricate matters and of anticipating the ideas of his listeners, 
at once enriching them with the force of his own thought. In 
his engaging foreword P. A. Markov recalls how Mikhoels set 
the ideas of the audience soaring, formulating them himself with 
astonishing precision. 

Does this book, ably compiled from transcripts of articles 
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written at various times and tactfully edited by K. Rudnitskii, 
have any central theme? The answer is yes, for it deals chiefly 
with the expression of ideas on the stage through imaginative 
embodiment. Dealing with the imagery of art, Mikhoels cited a 
Russian folk saying by way of illustration. The expression he 
used was “fresh for the morrow.” 

“If we were to translate this piece of folk wisdom into an- 
other language word for word,” he wrote, “no similar mean- 
ing would come through. But using the imagery of their own 
language, the Germans thought up an equivalent: ‘The morning 
hour bears gold in its mouth.’ Uniquely formulated by the Jewish 
people, the saying goes: “Trouble should be slept with!’ It is one 
of the chief obligations of the artist to give due consideration to 
this figurative quality in the works of folk art and literature.” 
To drive his idea home Mikhoels cited his own example, describ- 
ing how he had penetrated into the essence of Shakespeare’s 
system of images. He noted that Gloucester in King Lear was 
unseeing though he had his eyes. He was blind because he could 
not see that Edmund was a traitor and Edgar a real knight. 
But when he lost his eyes Gloucester came to see. “I do not 
believe,” remarked Mikhoels, “that Shakespeare meant to show 
that a man’s eyes had to be put out before he could see... .” 
But that Shakespeare had little faith in human sight was some- 
thing Mikhoels never doubted. 

While some actors attempted to portray the madness of 
Lear as a result of sickness and others as the result of depriva- 
tion endured on the plains, Mikhoels insisted that the lightning 
and Lear’s madness were the symbols of catastrophe, of the 
ruin of all his conceptions and of his transition to a new state. 

In his image of Lear, Mikhoels continued the theme running 
through the whole of his creative work, the theme of the destiny 
of the rebel, constantly searching and paying with his life for 
even a morsel of the truth. The same idea—that art is the ex- 
pression of the greatest of human passions, the passion for cog- 
nition—runs through the whole of Mikhoels’ book. 

“There can be no cognition without the guiding idea,” argued 
Mikhoels, “for without the idea there can be neither art nor 
images. But unless the world of ideas is adorned in imagery 
there can be no art. That is why one should not broach the idea 
in a play and in acting without finding its embodiment. Ap- 
proaching the actor’s art, Mikhoels first demands whether the 
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actor is capable of imaginative portrayal of his world. He re- 
jects the actor who can be “played upon” like an instrument. 
He demands that the performing actor should always be sec- 
onded by the actor-author and actor-ideologist, not only able to 
portray life on the stage but to continue this life through his 
art, penetrating into the hidden inner world of his heroes. “Sum- 
mer lightning, storms and thunder,” said Mikhoels, “are needed 
to disclose this inner world, to enable us to peer into it... . Art 
is somewhat like a Roentgen ray ... And the Roentgen ray of art 
is its imagery.” For this it is not enough for the actor to know 
his craft well. He must also have the poetic gift. He must be 
truthful not merely on the stage, but truthful as a poet as well. 
“Who could say,” demanded Mikhoels of his audience, that 
Konstantin Sergeevich Stanislavskii was not a poet?” He then 
cited the talk they had in 1937. 

“Stanislavskii breathed with difficulty by then; he lived 
in constant suffering. But once he asked me, ‘How do you 
think that a bird begins its flight?’ Accustomed to empirical 
thinking I answered that it begins by spreading its wings. 
‘Nothing of the sort,’ he answered. “The first thing a bird needs 
for flight is free breathing; it gathers air in its breast, grows 
proud and begins to fly. . . .’ Even in giving a physiological 
definition of how he felt, Stanislavskii could not help thinking 
in terms of imagery. This imagery however was taken up by 
no one and has unfortunately been lost.” “He was a poet who 
lived in a wide world of ideas dressed in picturesque forms!” 
said Mikhoels in another speech, proposing that Stanislavskii’s 
productions be studied for the force of their imagery and not for 
the methods of their execution alone. He delivered a passionate 
speech in defense of Stanislavskii’s poetic discoveries, as against 
“the fearful hands of the dogmatists.” He appealed for creative 
rather than dogmatic assimilation of his system and complained 
that the theatrical and art schools failed to teach their students 
“to think in images.” Mikhoels recalled how Stanislavskii solved 
the problem of creating space on the stage in The Inspector- 
General. The first scene—the one in the governor’s house—is 
enacted on a narrow strip of stage. As the action develops the 
room deepens until it encompasses the entire stage. “This is a 
method of enormous impressive force,” said Mikhoels, address- 
ing the theater directors gathered from all parts of the country 
at the All-Union Theatrical Directors’ Conference. “This is the 
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method of penetrating the world that unfolds before you... . 
This search for the imaginative view may be found in Stanis- 
lavskii at every step.” He went on to appeal for faithfulness to 
“Stanislavskii’s searching spirit.” Stanislavskii proposed that 
one should learn to sense the actor, to acquaint oneself with his 
world of ideas and images, to rely upon him as upon a source of 
creation; for the actor who is nothing more than a performer 
has nothing to do in a theater. “Mikhoels,” remarks Iu. A. 
Zavadskii in his introduction, “understood and appreciated Stan- 
islavskii like no one before him.” 

It was to the poetry of the actor’s art, to the imagery of his 
creative work and the exploration of his inner ideological and 
poetic world through examples of his own and other actors’ 
experience that Mikhoels devoted the speeches collected in this 
book. The reader will find it a mine of ideas on theatricalism 
and musicality of performance, on picturesqueness of the canvas, 
on dramaturgy, on the director’s role in a play, on the actor’s 
vocation, on his personality, imagination and expressive means, 
on emotion on the stage, on rhythm, images and style. An analy- 
sis of roles is followed by ideas and remarks about Gogol, Sholom 
Aleichem, Ulanova, Shostakovich and Chaplin. 

Actually the book has a far greater range of themes than 
those already mentioned, for in each of his speeches Mikhoels 
touched upon the general laws of realistic art in our epoch. 
Thus, speaking of the nihilistic attitude at times revealed during 
the thirties with regard to the classics, Mikhoels penetrates to 
the very essence of creative ethics and reaches the conclusion 
that a willful, superficial attitude toward classical literature is 
simply unethical with regard to the audience and the Soviet 
theater, since histrionic experiments of this sort “do not serve 
our basic cause.” 

“We are destined to be politicians,” said Mikhoels at a 
meeting of Moscow theatrical workers. “Many of the prominent 
actors in America tried to convince me while I was there that 
they were creating ‘independent’ art and allegedly were com- 
pletely divorced from politics, but they reminded me of peopie 
remaining detached while watching a fearful conflagration with- 
out raising a finger to quench the life-consuming flames, chatter- 
ing meanwhile of the lofty human structure of their souls. We 
Soviet artists will quench the fires; we shall expose the incen- 
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diaries and fight them, for we are Soviet soldiers of the ideologi- 
cal front.” 

The speeches of S. M. Mikhoels were not only in keeping 
with his times, but with our times as well. One may be sure 
that this little collection will become an important manual of 
our esthetic thought. 

We hope this book will also serve as a reminder to all who 
knew S. M. Mikhoels that it is their duty to set down their 
reminiscenses of him and thereby complete the image of this 
outstanding artist. 











Musical Modernism 


and Individuality 


By Dmitrii Shostakovich 


Prompted by a decision of the Central Committee of the CPSU which 
discussed in part the role of the intellectual and the artist within Soviet 
society, the author states his own credo and discusses contemporary musical 
trends. (“The Artist of Our Times,” Pravda, Sept. 7, 1960—abridged.] 


There is hardly the need to dwell on the role music plays 
in the shaping of the citizen of the future, for it has the power 
to arouse man to quick and immediate emotional response, in- 
fluencing his spiritual world and sometimes stimulating him to 
definite action. On listening to the music of Beethoven, Lenin 
once remarked that it awakened kindly feelings toward our 
fellow men. Beethoven himself, who wrote for the millions, left 
us a very clear and simple definition of the purpose of music: 
one heart speaking to another. 

Soviet composers and musicians have the great honor of 
being the direct heirs of the humanistic tradition of the great 
composers of the past who stood for the humanity and profound 
content of music addressed to millions of contemporaries. We 
are proud that the Communist Party regards our art as a power- 
ful instrument in the education of the people. We are proud that 
in directly and openly affiliating ourselves with the communist 
world outlook we share the Party’s views on the content, role 
and basic purposes of art. 

When we hear people in other countries still trying to 
prove, whether out of frank political hostility to us or because of 
their naive and childish illusions, that the principles of socialist 
esthetics are dogmatic and do violence to the artist’s creative 
personality, we want to ask them what kind of a “musical credo” 
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they offer in place of the principles of Soviet art and where they 
think that the “esthetic breadth” of the present musical trends 
which have been termed the avant-garde does in truth lie. It is 
not difficult for us to answer that question; as for the progressive 
composers of the West, they have already answered it in principle 
a long time ago, as has the general public which is the real judge 
of music and which has turned its back with contempt and dis- 
dain on the vapid and crude formalistic experiments that have 
nothing in common with art. 

Never before in the history of music has there been such 
a dogmatic and dry system as this thing called dodecaphony. 
Artificial in construction and based on mathematical calcula- 
tions, this school has killed the very soul of music, which is 
melody, and destroyed its form, its harmonic beauty, its rich 
natural rhythms. At the same time it has done away with the 
slightest hint of human content. Dodecaphonic music has neither 
a future nor even a present; it is merely a passing fad which is 
already on its way out. Both it and ultramodernistic trends like 
pointillism, which it engendered, and all the other innovations 
along the lines of electronic or concrete “music” that stand in a 
class with it have long ceased to belong to the category of music 
as such. 

It would hardly be worth our while to spend time on these 
silly fashions in music if a whole body of esthetics had not 
sprung up around them to justify their feeble existence. This 
esthetic has been defined with the utmost clarity by one of 
the most vigorous proponents of dodecaphony as “the fear 
within lonely souls canonized as the new esthetic of art.” 
But this so-called “new esthetic” is nothing but the ugly off- 
spring of the dying old world. It was created by people who 
are afraid of the present and do not believe in the future, by 
people who are viciously attempting to confound the beautiful 
language of music, a language which should be clear and under- 
standable to all, who want to turn this language from a means 
of communion between men into a means of disunion. 

And that, in fact, is all that the “philosophy” of the musical 
avant-garde of the West amounts to. Its representatives, prone 
as they are to publicity and self-advertisement, will never be 
able to interest any significant section of the public with their 
output. These smug individualists—or shall we say just plain 
commercial salesmen of art—who for lack of any real artistic 
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imagination are indulging in senseless experiments, with little 
or nothing to say, are the ones who keep shouting without letup 
about what they call “the dogmatic Party leadership of Soviet 
culture” and “the restrictions on the Soviet artist’s individu- 
ality” and who claim that the latter has been denied the right to 
experiment and search and express his personality. 

We do not conceal the fact that we do not recognize the 
right of artists to engage in fruitless formalistic experiments, 
or to disseminate pessimism, skepticism and misanthropic ideas 
based on individualism on the rampage such as characterizes the 
modern bourgeois world. -But nobody has taken that “right” 
from us; we artists of the new world ourselves decided not to 
share the pitiful fate of the makers of the effete and super- 
refined art whose dehumanization has become a point of pride 
with the modern pillars of the Western musical avant-garde. 

In fighting together with the Party for the ideological purity 
and artistic perfection of our musical art we have found the 
only true road, a road which leads to the creation of works with 
profound content and varied styles, works which can be under- 
stood by the general public. We have taken this road not because 
we have been ordered to but at the bidding of our own hearts, 
as artists who feel they are one with the people, citizens of 
our homeland, heirs and creators of the great democratic 
traditions of our national culture. The sense of the importance 
of his work and the desire to understand and interpret the con- 
temporary scene have given the Soviet composer a broad field 
of activity, a wonderful sense of new musical style and the urge 
to engage in daring and fruitful artistic search. 

We often speak of the clear contemporary style of Soviet 
music, of its distinct and underivative qualities. Yet how in- 
dividually these common qualities are reflected in the music of 
Prokof’ev or Miaskovsky, Khachaturian or Sviridov, Shaporin 
or Kabalevskii, Khrennikov or Solov’ev-Sedoi, Karaev, Mshve- 
lidze, Shtogarenko, Zhiganov, Zarin and Burkhanov, to mention 
only some of our outstanding musicians. 

The striking individuality of Prokof’ev, of Khachaturian, 
of the talented composer Davidenko who has done such interest- 
ing work in the field of choral music and song, is readily identi- 
fied by two or three opening bars. But much as I have listened 
to the “musical revelations” of Western modernism i have never 
been able to distinguish one from another, they all sound so 
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much alike. His complete divorcement from the true spirit of the 
times and his anxiety to keep up with the latest fashion, so be- 
littling to a man of his stature, have by now utterly extinguished 
the creative spark in Igor Stravinskii, a man whose earlier 
works—and even some of his later ones—undoubtedly remain as 
valuable contributions to music. 

Modernism with its deadly ideas and formalistic technical 
dogmas attempts to put all artistic effort on a single plane and 
kills the artist’s individual personality. Consequently we respect 
even more those modern composers of the West who in the face 
of such raucous trends are defending the principles of true art, 
an art capable of awakening a response in the heart of the 
listener. We respond to such art in the best works, clear in 
conception and in form, of such musicians as Bela Bartok, 
Benjamin Britten, Arthur Honneger, Villa-Lobos, Darius Mil- 
haud, Georges Auric, Francis Poulenc, Karl Orff, Samuel Bar- 
ber and others. In my opinion these are the true avant-garde of 
contemporary foreign music. 

A wonderful development has taken place in our own 
country, one that realizes the dream of the best artists of the 
past. I am speaking of the growing friendship of the critic and 
and the criticized, based on mutual respect and the severe de- 
mands they make upon one another. 

The Party has given us repeated examples of such criticism, 
the purpose of which is to encourage the artist and direct the 
development of his creative personality along correct and fruit- 
ful lines. The Party statements on questions of the development 
of Soviet art have always been for me above all statements of 
a positive program, helping us to work ever more successfully 
and to see our goals ever more clearly. 

The recent meeting between the leaders of our Party and 
government and representatives of the Soviet world of culture 
was highlighted by the keen interest of the former in all matters 
of art and in the people who create art. Like similar meetings 
in the past which have become a tradition, this one left a deep 
imprint on our hearts. N. S. Khrushchev has always stressed 
that the source of the strength of our art is its inseparable bond 
with the life of the people. We appreciate the Party’s continual 
emphasis on the importance of cherishing and respecting talent. 
At our last meeting M. A. Suslov, speaking on behalf of the 
Central Committee of the Party, said among other things that 
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criticism must always be careful and thoughtful, clearly under- 
stand the real difficulties standing in the artist’s way, recognize 
and rejoice in his successes and, while condemning what is bad, 
support everything that is good in our literature and art. The 
solicitude the Party has expressed is an inspiration to us and 
at the same time imposes great obligations. We must be sensi- 
tive to every serious creative aim of our fellow artists and not 
pass too severe or hasty judgment, something neither the critics 
nor we artists always refrain from doing. At the same time, 
while supporting everything that is new and valuable, we must 
never make allowances for lack of theme or be guilty of con- 
cessions to bad taste and creative stagnation. 

We take pride in the achievements of Soviet music but 
we also recognize its grave shortcomings which stand in the 
way of further progress. In the song and popular genres the 
shortcomings are stereotype, crass philistinism and smugness; 
in the larger genres they are the resemblance of the whole works 
to other scores and a tendency to express big, serious themes in 
dull musical language which says nothing. Even if the number 
of such bad works grows smaller every year we still have no 
right to be indifferent to those that persist or to excuse their 
authors for not conveying in fresh musical language their own 
impressions of life, nor for failing to attain proficiency in their 
craft. 

In great art one cannot separate the idea from the artistic 
form. Our ideal is the artist who has progressive ideas and fine 
craftsmanship. 

There is another point I should like to make. The growth 
of socialist art depends in the most direct way upon the spiritual 
development of all the people. Naturally our main job is to stimu- 
late that development by creating works that will help them to 
grow richer spiritually, to develop their finest feelings and 
noblest aspirations. But that is not our only task. 

Many composers and musicians have now thrown themselves 
enthusiastically into the work of people’s universities of culture 
and the amateur art activities of workers’ and farmers’ clubs 
or choral societies. About twenty teams of young composers have 
left for new construction sites in different parts of the country 
to help initiate cultural activities. 

The young musicians of Kiev have established “esthetic 
jurisdiction” over the musical life of their own city. These are 
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only isolated examples which could be continued at great length. 

But we still have done too little in a field directly related 
to the development of the wide musical culture of our country. 
We are shutting our eyes to the poor way the musical education 
of elementary school children is organized. The workers’ and 
collective farmers’ clubs do not have enough qualified managers 
nor sufficient libraries of musical literature, scores and aids. The 
matter of popularizing good recorded music has been badly 
neglected. Is it not an immediate duty of all composers and their 
creative unions to take a direct part in eliminating these and 
other obstacles that stand in the way of the spread of musical 
culture among the people and prevent them from understanding 
the beautiful world of music? 

Together with all other exponents of Soviet culture we 
composers have a big role to play in the education of the 
citizens of our communist society. To be worthy of that role is 
the honored and gratifying duty of each and every one of us. 














SOCIAL CRITICISM 


The “Lonely Crowd” 
Under Capitalism 


By Y. A. Zamoshkin 


Automation, alienation and an atomized social life are phenomena of 
twentieth century life in the Western countries which American philosophers 
and sociologists view with considerable alarm and explore from many 
angles. The author of the following article analyzes the analysis and draws 
some conclusions of his own. [“Contemporary Capitalism and Spiritual 
Life of the Individual,” Voprosy Filosofii, 1960, No. 6—abriged.] 


The spiritual life of the human being is an extremely com- 
plex process that takes different forms and proceeds on different 
levels. We can and should speak not only of man’s intellectual 
life but also of his psychological life as a member of society. 

The origin and content of the emotions, experiences, moods 
and customs of social man can be correctly understood only from 
the standpoint of historical materialism. Social psychology— 
the social feelings, moods, concepts, habits, customs and traits 
of character that develop spontaneously and are typical of a 
given system, class or group—arise in people under the influ- 
ence of their day-to-day life in necessary relation to certain 
historical conditions of social existence. 

How does contemporary capitalism influence the direction 
and content of man’s emotions, habits, moods, traits of char- 
acter and moral qualities? 

Numerous facts confirm how correct Lenin was when he 
indicated the atmosphere of bickering, lack of confidence, hos- 
tility, disunity and mutual intrigue to which private property 
inevitably gives rise (Collected Works, Vol. 31, Russian ed., 
p. 102). 

The laws of competition tend to make man’s psychology 
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more primitive; his life is swayed by elementary instincts, a 
sense of self-preservation, a struggle for individual existence. 
This is also admitted by psychologists and sociologists in bour- 
geois countries. Professor Robert W. White, for instance, in his 
Lives in Progress, has the following quotation from R. S. Lynd’s 
Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American 
Culture: “The pattern of this culture stresses individual com- 
petitive aggressiveness against one’s fellows as the basis for 
personal and collective security; each man must stand on his 
own feet and fight for what he gets—so runs the philosophy 
of the culture... .” 

With its spontaneous and anarchic development capitalism 
is constantly bringing society face to face with one or another 
social catastrophe: economic crises, depressions, unemployment 
and, finally, wars. Numerous facts show the serious effect this 
has on man’s psychology. The empirical investigations which 
such noted American sociologists as E. W. Bakke, O. M. Hall, 
R. F. Sletto, S. A. Stauffer, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, B. Zawadski and 
others have carried out show that “during periods of unemploy- 
ment, depression and economic stress personalities undergo a 
severe breakdown. People lose confidence in their abilities, lack 
feelings of status and belongingness, and sometimes even lose 
hope” (A. L. Knutson, Personal Security as Related to Station 
in Life, Washington, 1952, p. 22). Threat of social disaster natur- 
ally arouses fear and this, say many researchers, becomes one 
of man’s most dominant emotions. The American psychologist 
Roy Newton declares in How to Improve Your Personality, 
(N.Y., 1942, p. 56), a textbook intended chiefly for the youth, 
that fear is probably the most universal of man’s emotions. 
“Look about you, at the people you know. Observe how fear, 
timidity, shyness and stage fright regulate their lives.” A girl is 
afraid of losing her popularity. A teacher is afraid of losing 
his job. The head of a business firm is afraid for his business, 
the minister is afraid of demotion, the farmer fears prices will 
fall before he can sell his crop. The author devotes an entire 
chapter to prescriptions for subjective methods of suppressing 
fear, at the same time presupposing that in the objective sense 
man cannot apparently get away from it. 

War propaganda and the ideology of the cold war, intended 
to speed up the arms drive and prepare public opinion for war, 
contribute enormously to producing fear. 
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Contradictions in the development of capitalism give rise 
to a situation where, as the process of labor grows more and 
more socialized and social ties between people more developed 
and complex, individuals incapable of escaping from the narrow 
confines of bourgeois reality come to feel they are in opposition 
to the entire social organism which they instinctively regard as 
something hostile. That is because under capitalism people’s 
social relations become estranged and assume the nature of 
external, compulsory relations alien to the individual and even 
dangerous to him. Hence to fear the future, to lack confidence 
in the morrow, to feel one’s existence lacks stability and is 
entirely in the hands of fate, become characteristic features of 
life. Loss of social prospects and the absence of any clear under- 
standing of the meaning of life contribute to the rise of such 
emotions. 

Apathy is a feature of the psychology of many Americans 
and sociologists are devoting more and more attention to it. How- 
ever, some bourgeois investigators tend to explain apathy as 
an inevitable result of the increased “groupism” of modern 
society, that is, as a product of intensified social and collective 
relations. Here we refer the readers to Individualism Recon- 
sidered (Glencoe, 1955, pp. 35-37), by the Americar: sociologist 
David Riesman, a popular book which has gone into many edi- 
tions. Riesman and other researchers see escape from apathy in 
a more consistent application of the principles of capitalist 
competition and of private, individual enterprise. 

But private property and competition, which are at vari- 
ance with the social nature of the process of production, are in 
fact the very basis of man’s feeling of helplessness in the face 
of spontaneous social catastrophes that threaten him. The help- 
lessness and fear in turn give rise to apathy and pessimism. 

It is natural that the average member of capitalist 
society should often have a spontaneous feeling of protest 
against bourgeois forms of group activity as well as against 
forms of social relations and organizations like monopolies, 
trusts or a bureaucratic state apparatus, which enslave his 
individuality. However this happens because under capitalism 
such “groupism,” such “collective activity” is sham collectivity 
which only places new chains on man, as Marx expressed it. 
It is in actuality indifferent to the requirements of the individual. 
It looks upon the individuality of the worker as something inci- 
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dental that is of no importance. Moreover the chief tendency 
of bourgeois “groupism” is to deprive man of his individuality 
and forcibly standardize him. 

Life under capitalism makes for the development of certain 
specific standard features in the human character, for the ap- 
pearance of certain social types. 


Proof of this can be found in the works of authoritative 
sociologists and social psychologists who have studied that prob- 
lem as applied to modern America. The most popular of these 
are David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, which is rich in factual 
material, and the chapter “Varieties of American Character” 
from America as a Civilization, a study based on Riesman’s 
work by Max Lerner, sociologist and newspaper columnist. 


Riesman, Lerner and others consider the following to be the 
basic character types: 


First, the “fixer,” a man who attains his personal ends 
irrespective of laws and rules. Nothing is sacred to him; “he 
knows how to cut corners—financial, political, administrative, 
or moral’ (M. Lerner, America as a Civilization, N.Y., 1959, 
p. 651). Second, the “inside dopester,” a man who gets along 
by knowing the inside story in the political and financial world. 
He knows everything although he doesn’t believe in anything. 
Third, the “neutral man,” who tries not to assume any re- 
sponsibilities, is afraid of anything “controversial,” and places 
his personal security first of all. These people represent an 
“ethical vacuum,” says Lerner, that is, they lack all moral ideals. 
Fourth, the “conformist” who, although he may be the fire- 
eating defender of something, is always on the side of the 
strongest party. He lives in terror of being caught among the 
minority, says Lerner. Such a man naturally offers the most 
favorable soil for the ideas of official bourgeois propaganda, 
such as the ideas of American chauvinism. Fifth, the “rout- 
ineer,” a typical product of bureaucratism. He is, as a rule, in 
the employ of the big corporations or is a government official. 
Sixth, the “status seeker,” an energetic type, all of whose efforts 
are directed to climbing the social ladder, to gaining status— 
naturally within the framework of bourgeois society. 

Riesman and Lerner consider the six types listed above as 
varieties of the “vendible personality’; Lerner regards them as 
connected with “marketing orientation.” To thern trade and the 
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acquisition of money have become the focal point of social en- 
ergy. One cannot help by and large agreeing with this definition. 

Besides the “vendible personality” American social psychol- 
ogists devote their greatest attention to the “authoritarian 
personality,” which some of them regard as typical for the 
United States. This type is characterized by a striving for power 
and a desire to dominate others or, in Lerner’s definition, by 
“an imperialism of the will.” 

Riesman and Lerner also mention such types as the “pub- 
licity seeker” and the “voyeur” to whom the meaning of life 
lies in knowing intimate details of the lives of famous people. 
The latter is a curious product of the cult of millionaires and 
film stars which the cinema, press, radio and television culti- 
vate so strongly in the United States. 


The era of McCarthyism and the persecution of progressive 
elements gave rise to specific types such as the “informer-con- 
fessor” who tries to show up everyone around him as political 
sinners. On the other hand the most recent period in American 
life has also seen the rise of the “fearer-pursuer.” Such a man 
is afraid of everything and everybody, is afraid to an equal 
degree of Communists, fascists, liberals, Wall Street and the 
Jews. This type is the frightened man in the street. 


In addition Riesman and Lerner mention two opposite types, 
the so-called “adjusting personality,” a category which usually 
includes the “little man” who tries to adjust to existing condi- 
tions and way of life in order to escape the squalls and storms 
typical of contemporary capitalism; and what they call the 
“unadjusted man,” usually regarded at the most general and 
formally psychological level as a personality in rebellion against 
the existing order. It is significant that bourgeois social psy- 
chologists do not attempt to define and differentiate the social 
roots and forms of rebelliousness, do not distinguish between 
such basically opposite phenomena as the criminal nature of 
declassed elements and the revolutionary nature of the prole- 
tariat. 

The last character type mentioned by Lerner, which he calls 
the “operational American,” is a type embracing businessmen, 
industrial organizers and industrial leaders which the bourgeois 
world holds to be the most positive social figure. 

Writers like Riesman and Lerner actually define certain 
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social types that are really typical of a society of private prop- 
erty, competition and individualistic ethics. However they ex- 
amine these types in a spirit of objectivism, in the first place 
ignoring the question of the need to change man’s nature and 
free him from the influence of sale-and-purchase relations and 
secondly artificially keeping their analysis within the narrow 
limits of bourgeois ideology and psychology and studying only 
those features which are most closely and directly bound up 
with bourgeois relations and do not go beyond their limits. The 
picture created by such social psychologists is one-sided and 
incomplete. Noble traits of character, antagonistic to bourgeois 
psychology, do develop among working people and progressive 
intellectuals working for science, democracy, racial equality, 
peace, social progress and socialism, among those who are in- 
spired by humanitarian, progressive ideals. The fact must be 
taken into account that under capitalism two opposite tendencies 
exist in the sphere of social consciousness. One is connected with 
the corruption of man’s consciousness by bourgeois relations, 
the other is characterized by the progressive development of 
man’s consciousness. In its struggle for social progress Marx- 
ism-Leninism relies on the second tendency, opposing to bour- 
geois culture a democratic culture of the people. 

Today public opinion in the major bourgeois countries, and 
in the United States first and foremost, is deeply concerned 
about the morality crisis that is making itself more and more 
sharply felt, with its increase in crime, especially among young 
people (according to the U.S. Department of Justice 1,553,000 
crimes were officially registered for 1958, which was 9.7 per 
cent more than in 1957), its drug peddling, drunkenness, sexual 
depravity, etc. It is natural that American sociologists and 
psychologists should look for reasons for the crisis. In this 
connection the work we have already mentioned, Max Lerner’s 
America as a Civilization, is highly enlightening. 

Lerner is in search of the roots of the moral disorganiza- 
tion of social relations in America or, as he puts it, in the 
peculiarities of the American cultural patterns. He arrives at 
the conclusion that existing inner moral disorganization must 
be bound up primarily with the basic principles of American 
life, the principles of competition, private property, and acqui- 
sitiveness. In the author’s opinion crime, gangsterism, rack- 
eteering and drug peddling are manifestations of those same 
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principles, but in a peculiar, twisted form, free of the rules 
prescribed by law and ethics. These manifestations are products 
of the culture of a society turned against society (Ibid., p. 664). 
Lerner considers that instances of moral disorganization are 
evidently internally necessary elements of a society in which, 
he says, “the pace of life is set by freedom, competitiveness and 
acquisitiveness.” He states further that “they are part of the 
price the society pays for those informing principles.” 

The author uses examples to explain his idea. The narcotics 
pusher who corrupts young people is creating a market with 
the aim of creating consumers for his product. That is to say, he 
is following business practices. As one gangster, the notorious 
Willie Moretti, told the Kefauver Committee, “Everything’s a 
racket today... .” (Ibid., pp. 665, 669). Summing up, Lerner 
says that if there is a moral crisis in America the key to under- 
standing it lies in “the relation of the unfolding personality to 
the values of acquiring, possessing and competition.” 

Lerner holds that although there is a constant feeling of 
“moral breakdown” in the United States it would be more correct 
to speak of the “moral interregnum” that has arisen because the 
old morality, which he calls Christian or Puritan, is dying away 
since its precepts do not fit the present-day way of life. The 
author deals at length with the discrepancy between the “formal 
code” of the old ethics and teachings of the moralists on the one 
hand and the “operative code” of actual standards of social and 
individual behavior in the United States on the other. He very 
convincingly shows the element of moral hypocrisy, which mani- 
fests itself not only in the precepts of the “formal code” but 
also in the practice of judicial and governmental institutions 
(Ibid., p. 674). Some authors, says Lerner, talk of “structural 
corruption” in American society, as a result of which principles 
like “each for himself” and “what’s in it for me?” are expressed 
in practice and socially sanctioned, although condemned by law 
and ethics. Americans are also inclined to condemn drunkenness, 
gambling and sexual promiscuity but include them in their prac- 
tice. 

Thus the old morality is dying away but a new code has not 
yet appeared. The author admits he does not know where it will 
come from, although he believes in the inevitability of a “moral 
revolution” (Ibid., pp. 672-673). He adds that the constant alter- 
nation of prosperity, depression and war, in other words the 
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country’s chaotic development and instability, contribute to the 
crisis. 

Lerner’s book is a good example of how even the most 
objective and sharp-sighted sociologists are unable to find a 
way out of the contradictions of capitalism when they examine 
them from the bourgeois standpoint. 

The author finds that only rejection of the principles of 
competition and private property acquisitiveness can save so- 
ciety from the unhealthy aspects mentioned above. At the same 
time, he cannot get himself to agree with this. What is more, 
he even tries to persuade himself and his readers that mani- 
festations of the morality crisis are not so very dangerous to 
society since they stem from a belief in the basic principles of 
culture, and although they are engendered by the feeling that 
“only power counts and all American life is a racket” they are 
“less dangerous than those which flow from the sense that 
nothing counts—not even rackets.” 

It cannot be denied that Lerner’s reasoning does have some 
logic and his thinking is consistent, but he cannot permit him- 
self to draw the correct conclusions concerning the need to 
eliminate capitalist relations and replace them by socialist rela- 
tions in order to bring about the moral normalization of life. 
His devotion to bourgeois principles, his complete lack of un- 
derstanding of the essence of sociaiism and the naive fear of 
communist ideas implicit in the book prevent him from doing so. 

The crisis in morality is especially keenly felt among the 
young people in the bourgeois countries. It has for one thing 
led to the appearance of a peculiar type of “morality” which 
investigators sometimes call “fun morality.” It is the “morality” 
of New York and Chicago night clubs, all-night parties, the 
cult of the auto and speeding, drinking, jazz and sexual deprav- 
ity. It is usually pointed out that this “morality” originated 
as a special sort of protest, engendered by the crisis of bourgeois 
society, against the hypocrisy of the “formal code” of Puritan 
morality, but now it has developed its own “formal code” which 
young people must adhere to unless they want to lose the 
respect of their peers. 

This “fun morality” is supported and cultivated in every 
way by the press, cinema, television and literature, all of which 
are in the hands of monopolists, are subordinated to commercial 
purposes and for the sake of profit corrupt the youth. 
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At the present time many books and articles are being writ- 
ten in bourgeois countries about the “‘sickliness” of modern man, 
about mass-scale “irritability” in the United States, Sweden, 
France and other countries. In the United States, for instance, 
approximately one out of every 10 persons requires psychiatric 
treatment. There are 780,000 cases in its mental hospitals alone. 

Bourgeois psychologists however usually regard those phe- 
nomena as “universal,” detaching them from the capitalist soil 
on which they arose. Attempts to explain them are usually 
limited either to general references to “human nature” or to 
the false assertion that the development of modern technology 
demoralizes man. Life itself refutes such claims. And the best 
refutation is the experience of the socialist countries. 

This is how bourgeois relations distort the social psychol- 
ogy and moral development of the individual. This statement 
should not be understood too literally. We do not want to imply 
that under capitalism everyone has the social-psychological and 
moral characteristics given above. But in the. bourgeois coun- 
tries progress of emotions and customs takes place despite the 
laws of capitalism. It is bound up with the struggle of the 
working people and of progressive forces in general against 
exploitation and oppression and for a more democratic society, 
for peace, for civil rights, for socialism. This progress is due 
chiefly to those forces which are against the monopolies and 
stand for socialism. 

All-round development of the individual presupposes a 
unity of ideology and psychology, a unity of thoughts, emotions 
and moral qualities. To what extent is this true under capitalism? 

The antagonistic nature of bourgeois society objectively 
gives rise to contradictions that cannot be solved within the 
framework of that society, to conflicts within the individual 
and a morbid duality in spiritual development. Many bourgeois 
sociologists and psychologists point to the conflict between the 
progress made by scientific and technical thought on the one 
hand, and man’s increasingly primitive emotions on the other. 

But bourgeois ideologists distort the objective substance, 
the nature of this contradiction. An example of their thinking 
is the currently popular theory of a so-called moral gap. Ac- 
cording to this theory the main contradiction in contemporary 
life is the growing conflict between man’s emotions and moral 
qualities, which by nature are unchangeable or static, and his 
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intelligence which is capable of making rapid progress. Bour- 
geois sociologists regard this conflict as insoluble, as dooming 
society (because emotions are lagging behind and growing 
corrupt) to moral degradation and even to the eventual destruc- 
tion of our civilization and the return of mankind to a primitive 
state. That is one of the basic ideas which Joseph Wood Krutch, 
American sociologist, sets forth in his book, The Measure of 
Man (N.Y., 1954). Reference to the above-mentioned conflict, 
which Krutch considers the main conflict of the age, serves as 
a basis for the statement: “Progress is not inevitable. .. .” 

Bourgeois sociologists do not understand that what is real 
in the society in which they live is not an abstract contradic- 
tion between reason in general and emotions in general but a 
concrete cortradiction between the development of scientific 
knowledge and technology on the one hand and social psychology 
and morality in crisis on the other. 

It is significant that many bourgeois sociologists themselves 
have an extremely primitive and distorted idea of the spiritual 
life of the individual. Out of the entire range of manifestations 
of man’s psychic life they choose to place in the foreground only 
the simplest and most primitive conceptions, inclinations and 
emotions. The individual is considered a creature whose behavior 
is determined only by certain innate, elementary, sub-conscious 
emotional impulses or purely mechanical reactions of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the environment. In their incorrect un- 
derstanding of the spiritual life of the individual, bourgeois 
sociologists base themselves on the doctrines of psychologists 
and psychiatrists of the early twentieth century, chiefly Freudi- 
ans, neo-Freudians and behaviorists. 

While stressing certain psychological characteristics of man, 
incorrectly interpreted as a rule, this type of bourgeois sociolo- 
gist and social psychologist ignores ideology as an important 
aspect of social awareness. He cannot understand the nature of 
social ideas and ideals nor the essence and role in social devel- 
opment of the conscious actions of classes, groups and indi- 
viduals. 

Such an attitude towards man and his spiritual life is a 
distinctive reflection of the actual tendencies that are char- 
acteristic of contemporary capitalism in relation to the spiritual 
life of the individual. Bourgeois ideology as a whole, and soci- 
ology first and foremost, emphasizes, supports, makes absolute 
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and turns into “universal” and eternal characteristics those very 
traits and peculiarities of the individual’s psychology which 
contemporary capitalism instills in people. 

Max Eastman, for instance, thinks that the mistake of the 
socialists is their belief in the possible existence of a society 
of fraternal peace among men, a society where there will be no 
conflict of interest, castes and classes. Such a society, he believes, 
can be found only in heaven, not on earth (M. Eastman, Reflec- 
tions on the Failure of Socialism, N.Y., 1955, pp. 30, 37). 

Similar theories of the individual clearly show their bour- 
gevis essence. They all amount, in Karl Marx’s opinion, to 
presenting the intellectual and social disfigurement and enslave- 
ment to which bourgeois relations condemn the individual as 
the eternal “individuality and peculiarity of that individual.” 
(K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. 3, Russian ed., p. 434). 

Arguments about the primitiveness of man’s consciousness 
and attempts to fit the spiritual life of the individual into the 
mechanical and vulgar behaviorist pattern—the external stimu- 
lus—unconscious, automatic reaction—are an indirect expression 
of the desire of the contemporary bourgeoisie to turn the 
ordinary member of society into an “obedient robot,” a soulless 
automaton that can be operated as easily as a machine. But 
this desire clashes with the growing awareness of the social 
man of our age, clashes with a process which in the capitalist 
countries is connected first and foremost with the struggle 
against the all-powerful monopolies and for the socialist trans- 
formation of society. 

When the bourgeoisie was on the rise its ideology was 
characterized by faith in the power of human reason, in the 
transforming strength of advanced ideas, and the thinkers of 
the bourgeois revolutions in France and America are an ex- 
ample of this attitude. But it is characteristic of the ideology 
of the bourgeoisie of present-day imperialism that it lacks 
confidence in reason and denies or belittles the role of conscious- 
ness in the life of the people. 

For contemporary capitalism relies, first and foremost, on 
the immaturity of the consciousness of a definite section of the 
population, on the strength and vitality of bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois habits, on elemental moods and emotions, on illusions; 
in short it relies not on people’s reason but on their prejudices. 
In advancing their favorite thesis of the conflict between 
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reason and emotion, bourgeois theoreticians claim that the 
development of reason is basically antagonistic to emotions, 
that because man has grown in intellectual stature his emotions 
cannot manifest themselves with sufficient force and are there- 
fore compelled to waste away, be degraded and become corrupt, 
all of which leads to a morality crisis. From this they draw the 
conclusion that the only path of moral and spiritual health lies 
in intensifying the emotions. “Emotions above all” is the slogan 
characteristic of sociologists, writers, artists and teachers in 
contemporary America. 

Such conceptions have a certain foundation in reality de- 
spite their general anti-scientific nature. Life is becoming con- 
stantly duller and more monotonous for many average mem- 
bers of bourgeois society. There are many reasons for this, 
among them the decline in the rate of growth, the lack of 
broad horizons and social ideals, the specific nature of work 
in bourgeois society, the frequent absence of ali social or politi- 
cal activity, the phenomenon of social atomization and, finally, 
the fact that the working people have no opportunity to enjoy 
literature, art, leisure. Thus there is no abstract conflict between 
reason and the emotions, but there does exist a very real con- 
tradiction between the capitalist way of life and what man needs 
in order to develop fully. 

The individual’s emotional development is in itself an 
important problem. But everything depends on what emotions 
are developed, on what direction the process takes. 

Bourgeois ideology and propaganda try to keep the develop- 
ment of people’s emotions within the confines of capitalist 
enterprise, of “business.” It is not by chance that passions, 
primarily those connected with money greed and the pursuit 
of wealth, are advertised and encouraged in every way in the 
United States. Sex is proclaimed the second basic way of inten- 
sifying emotional life. Hence the popularization of eroticism 
that descends to pornography and pathology. The sober voices of 
people who understand the danger of fanning sexual emotions 
without control are now being heard in the general chorus of 
apologists for eroticism. Speaking of the healthy nature of life 
in the USSR, John Maynard writes with indignation that in the 
West sex ethics are not adjusted to human requirements and 
sex practice has a tendency to develop in the direction of 
anarchy (Social Science, Vol. III, Univ. of Chicago, 1957, p. 188). 
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Even Pitirim Sorokin believes that “American sexual freedom 
is leading directly to the inner collapse of the Western World” 
(M. Lerner, op. cit., p. 679). 

Finally there is the extolling of bellicosity by popularizing 
fighting in both official writings and cheap literature. Comment- 
ing on this type of mood Stuart Britt says that “while peace is 
drab and empty for millions of people, war is sometimes pleasur- 
able and exciting. When large numbers of individuals . . . have 
been thwarted in their desires war may come as a welcome 
relief” (S. Britt, Social Psychology of Modern Life, New York, 
1949, p. 473). Contemporary bourgeois literature, art, the cin- 
ema, radio and television are energetically and with importunity 
developing all these notions about the emotional life of the 
individual, all the varied propaganda of how to make emotional 
life more “intense.” 

Bourgeois ideologists cannot understand that the problem 
lies not in making the intensification of emotions an end in 
itself but in making these emotions more humane, in renewing 
them, training them on the basis of high progressive moral 
ideals. The traits of personality to which contemporary bour- 
geois society has given rise are evidence of the profound crisis 
of capitalism, its decline and inevitable doom. 

Peaceful competition between capitalism and socialism is 
proceeding not only in the field of higher living standards but 
also in the sphere of the spiritual development of the individual. 
And while in the economic sphere socialism is daily showing its 
superiority over capitalism in all fields and its victory is a 
matter of the near future, in the spiritual development of the 
individual socialism has already won an indisputable victory. 

















SCIENCE 


Life on the Second 
Spaceship 


A newspaper correspondent writes the following account based on 
material furnished in interviews with members of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences who participated in preparations for the launching of the second 
spaceship. [Izvestia, August 25, 1960.] 


The flight of the second spaceship is a logical continuation 
of the Soviet scientists’ activities, the purpose of which is the 
peaceful conquest of space by man. A biological experiment was 
carried out on the second sputnik: the dog Laika made a flight 
into space in a small-sized pressurized cabin. This gave us pre- 
liminary information in regard to the possibility of the flight 
of animals into space and showed the need for carrying out more 
extensive medical and biological experiments on sputniks. 

The basic scientific goals of the medical and biological ex- 
periment on the second satellite spaceship consisted in determin- 
ing the effect on animals of weightlessness, the transitional 
state from acceleration to weightlessness and from weightless- 
ness to acceleration. In addition to this a study was made of 
the effect of cosmic radiation on biological species. 

Scientists selected test animals in line with the specific 
purpose of the experiment. As a rule dogs have been chosen 
right along for the various Soviet medical and biological re- 
searches conducted in connection with the launching of rockets 
because the dog is so suitable when it comes to solving important 
problems, such as determining the effect of rocket flights upon 
vital physiological systems. 

First, the effects in dogs on blood circulation and breathing 
under changing external conditions and surroundings is quite 
close to the reactions arising under similar conditions in man. 
Second, dogs become easily accustomed to new conditions aris- 
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ing during long tests and this makes it easier to conduct many 
medical researches. In this respect dogs surpass even anthropoid 
apes although the latter are closer to man in evolutionary devel- 
opment. 

It was for this reason that dogs were chosen for the flight 
on this spaceship as well. 

Scientific information about the physiological functions of 
the animals in flight was received from aboard the satellite ship 
with the aid of specially elaborated radio-telemetric recording 
instruments. TV pictures transmitted to the earth for the first 
time from aboard a spaceship gave a complete idea of the state 
of the animal and its behavior. 

The dogs together with the other test animals were placed 
in a pressurized cabin which afforded reliable protection against 
the harmful effect of the space vacuum. They were able to lie 
down, stand up and make small movements. The latter circum- 
stance probably made it easier for them to orientate themselves 
somewhat in space during the period of the emerging weight- 
lessness. In addition to the dogs there were also sent into flight 
mice, rats, insects and plants. 

The state of health of the test dogs during the flight is of 
great scientific interest. We were able to gauge this from chang- 
es in the pulse rate and frequency of breathing during different 
periods of the flight. 

Even under ordinary circumstances the pulse of healthy 
dogs varies approximately from 50-70 to 120-130 beats a minute. 
This is so because the heart of a dog, like that of man, constantly 
feels the considerable effects of the vagus that inhibits the func- 
tioning of the heart. The frequency of breathing of the dog 
varies even more: from 10-20 to 200-300. This is due to the fact 
that the act of breathing in dogs ensures not only the gas ex- 
change but also regulates the temperature of the body. Dogs 
have no sweat glands; that is why the emission of heat is effected 
by exhaling moisture in the process of breathing. 

However, the frequent breathing of dogs is due not only 
to a rise in the ambient temperature but may be caused by 
various factors that change the excitation of the nervous system. 

Before the satellite was launched Strelka’s pulse was 90, 
the frequency of her breathing 60; Belka’s pulse was 75 and 
frequency of breathing 24. These parameters are quite normal 
and only show that the animals were calm, in other words, suffi- 
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ciently well trained and accustomed to the atmosphere of the 
experiment. 

During the active section of the flight the dogs’ pulse rose 
to 150 and 160 per minute respectively and the frequency of 
breathing of one of them was 240. This rise in the pulse and 
breathing rate was due to the effect of high sound irritation 
and overstrain caused by the working of the rocket’s engine. 

These changes cannot be considered pathological. Even 
man’s pulse wavers between 50 and 90 when calm, and during 
physical exercise, for example a 100-meter run, it may rise 
to 160 and 200. 

If we bear in mind that during rotation on the centrifuge 
the pulse of animals rises to 120, 130 and more per minute, it 
becomes clear that the rise in the pulse and frequency of breath- 
ing of the test dogs during the active section of the flight can be 
regarded as a normal reaction of adaptation. 

Naturally, the animals’ normal vital activity was ensured 
by the faultlessly operating equipment that automatically regu- 
lated the gas composition, temperature and pressure in the 
cabin. The temperature of the air was +20°C, the barometric 
pressure 760 mm. of the mercury column; there was sufficient 
atmospheric oxygen and there was no surplus of carbon dioxide. 
Therefore during the flight in orbit the animals were under 
almost normal “terrestrial” conditions. The only new factor 
was weightlessness. Weightlessness, which lasted almost a day 
and a night, had no injurious effect upon the animals. 

The question of safe flights in space demands further de- 
tailed and careful study which can be carried out by creating 
apparatus that returns to earth. The problem of return was for 
a long time complicated and difficult not only from a technical, 
but from a medical and biological standpoint. For during the 
return trip the spaceship must pass through dense layers of 
atmosphere, gradually losing speed from a rate of several dozen 
thousand kilometers to a rate of a few dozen meters. We know 
that the atmosphere offers considerable resistance to a body 
flying at great speed. We know that very few meteorites reach 
the surface of the earth; they burn up in the dense layers of 
the atmosphere. Therefore the first danger is that a spaceship 
too may burn up on approaching the earth. 

Whereas metal can withstand heat of many hundreds of 
degrees, the animal-astronauts may find themselves under con- 
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ditions extremely dangerous to life. Without special protection 
the temperature would rise in a few minutes to 100° which 
would result in the animals’ rapid death. 

The second danger is the effect upon the organism of great 
acceleration manifested during the brake action of the spaceship. 

Let us think for a moment of the brake action generated 
during the collision of a car with an obstacle, where passengers 
frequently die of overload, although the speed does not exceed 
tens of kilometers an hour. 

Hence the need for the strictest and most precise calculation 
of the gradual diminution of the speed of a sputnik becomes 
perfectly obvious. The overload during braking must not exceed 
the limits a human organism can stand. These limits have been 
ascertained by scientists during the experiments with animals 
on centrifuges. 

It was also found in the course of numerous ground experi- 
ments that the ability of mammals to withstand overloads de- 
pends upon the magnitude and duration of acceleration, and 
also upon its direction regarding the longitudinal axis of the 
body. 

The latter is of extremely great importance. It was found 
that in cases where overloads act in the direction coinciding with 
the longitudinal axis of the body, that is, in the direction from the 
head to the feet, or from the feet to the head, the animals’ ability 
to withstand the overloads is several times less than when they 
act in transverse direction, namely when the overload is effected 
in the direction from the chest to the back, or the back to the 
chest. 

One can therefore understand the striving of the researchers 
to place the animals in the rockets in such a way that the over- 
load might affect them in transverse direction. This was the very 
effect the overload had on Laika when the second sputnik was 
orbited. It is of course much harder to protect the test animals 
against overload during the return to earth when the spaceship 
moving at a terrific speed begins to enter the dense layers of 
the atmosphere. 

When the second spaceship was returning to earth a capsule 
with the test animals was catapulted from it. The overloads dur- 
ing the separation of the capsule and the moment of braking 
could not be permitted to exceed the physiologically admissible 
limits. This difficult problem was excellently solved by our en- 
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gineers and designers working with the physiologists. The solu- 
tion of this task was further facilitated by the experience ac- 
cumulated by Soviet scientists during the vertical launchings 
of rockets when various means were elaborated that ensured 
the safe return of animals to earth. 

The fact that the animals have been returned to earth 
healthy, safe and sound, and without a single scratch, is an 
exceedingly important achievement of the flight. Scientists are 
now processing the extensive scientific material obtained in 
the course of this experiment which is of exceptional importance 
for cosmic biology and medicine. 

Science and technology have thus made another long step 
along the way toward the conquest of space by man. 











Activities of 
Soviet Psychologists 


These announcements suggest the kinds of studies which Soviet psy- 
chologists are engaged in. They appeared in the leading Soviet psychology 
journal, Voprosy Psikhologii,.1960, No. 1 (“In the Psychology Society’’) 
and 1960, No. 3 (“‘An Industrial Psychology Laboratory in the A. A. Zhdanov 
Leningrad State University”). 


In the Psychology Society 


The Presidium of the Central Council of the Psychology 
Society held a regular meeting on December 17, 1959. 

The Presidium decided to create a Coordinating Commis- 
sion whose functions will be that of collecting information on 
psychological research being conducted in the USSR and of 
working out a unified and coordinated plan of research studies. 

A decision was adopted to work jointly with the Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Specialized Education of the USSR and 
the Ministries of Education of the Union Republics on raising 
the qualifications of college teachers and personnel at research 
institutions. The most prominent psychologists in the country 
will be involved in this work. 

The Presidium outlined a number of measures to improve 
the teaching of psychology in higher educational institutions. 

Measures are being taken to study the possibility of intro- 
ducing psychology courses in law schools and medical schools, 
and engineering psychology courses in technical colleges. In the 
near future the organization of educational psychology labora- 
tories in the larger education and psychology departments of 
teachers’ training colleges of the RSFSR will be considered. 

An extensive program of measures to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of psychology among teachers, medical workers and parents 
was approved. This program includes lectures and consultations, 
the preparation of articles for periodicals, and scenarios for 
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popular scientific films on problems of training and upbringing. 

The Presidium of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the RSFSR was asked to include the best studies of the Psychol- 
ogy Society in its publications plan, particularly the studies 
of its local branches. A schedule of meetings and conferences 
for 1960 was approved. 


Among the events scheduled are: a conference of the Mos- 
cow branch on the psychology of polytechnical education and 
work training (May); a conference of the Leningrad branch 
on the subject of abilities (September) ; an Ukrainian meeting 
on problems of educational psychology (end of June-beginning 
of July); a conference of the Georgian branch on problems of 
the psychology of thought processes (Tbilisi, November) ; the 
Second Transcaucasian Conference on Psychology (Erevan, Oc- 
tober); a Baltic inter-republic conference on questions of the 
psychology of work training (Vilna, October): a regional con- 
ference of the Urals branch on problems of the psychology of 
the personality and the psychology of work (Sverdlovsk, May) ; 
a conference of the North Caucasian branch on questions of the 
self-reliance of schoolchildren in studies and in work activity 
(Ordzhonikidze, May-June). 

The Presidium decided to call the 2nd plenary meeting of 
the Council of the Psychology Society for the end of January 
and beginning of February 1960, and included the following 
questions on the agenda: 1) psychology in the service of public 
education, 2) training and raising the skills of personnel in the 
field of psychology, 3) organizational questions. 

Subject to confirmation by the plenary meeting the follow- 
ing have been appointed to the Presidium of the Central Council 
of the Psychology Society: F. D. Garbov, V. I. Lubovskii, E. N. 
Sokolov (Moscow) and N. E. Malkov (Kiev). 


An Industrial Psychology Laboratory 


In October 1959 an industrial psychology laboratory was 
set up in the Department of Psychology at Leningrad State Uni- 
versity. The head of the laboratory is Professor B. G. Anan’ev, 
member of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR. 

The chief concern of the laboratory is the problem of the 
structure and mechanisms of the psychic regulation of work 
activity. This is one of the chief problems in the psychology of 
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work formulated by I. M. Sechenov. It is of considerable theo- 
retical and practical interest, for the study of the laws governing 
the structure and mechanisms of the psychology of work will 
reveal the role and place of psychic processes in the work ac- 
tivity of human beings, and will disclose the most effective means 
of utilizing these laws. 

Research in this field is necessary in order to solve prob- 
lems in the rational organization of labor, vocational and 
polytechnical training, as well as certain problems of technical 
progress. The analysis of the structure and mechanisms of the 
psychic regulation of work activity is important in determining 
the requirements of machine design (questions of so-called 
“engineering psychology”) and in modeling certain psychic func- 
tions (overlapping problems of psychology and cybernetics). 
The mechanization and automation of production inevitably leads 
to the remote control of production processes. This substantially 
changes the role and place of the human being in production 
and the requirements made of him. The growth of various 
forms of remote control leads to marked changes in the structure 
of work activity and the mechanisms of its psychic regulation. 

In the light of the expected development of technology, the 
comprehensive mechanization and automation of production, and 
the resulting centralization of dispatching, the personnel of the 
laboratory are planning to concentrate above all on the work 
activity performed under conditions of remote control (the work 
of dispatchers, operators and other personnel at control panels). 

For 1960-1962 the following studies are planned: 1) the 
structure of spatial systems and their regulating functions in 
remote control among transport workers; 2) levels of psychic 
regulation of activities under conditions of instrument control 
of production processes; 3) a comparative analysis of an oper- 
ator’s actions under various types of signaling systems; 4) 
sensory-motor components of regulated actions. 

All these studies will be concerned with analyzing the 
relationships between the sensory-motor and the intellectual 
components of actions under conditions of remote control of 
various processes. They will also study the principles governing 
the formation of skills and habits, and their dependence on the 
particular individual peculiarities of the personality. 

The industrial psychology laboratory has established con- 
tacts with several Leningrad enterprises. 





















